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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: 
AULD LANG SYNE. By the Right Hon, F. [ax [luller, 


Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Author of ‘‘ The Science of Language,” etc. With Illustrations. 8vo, $2.00. 
CONTENTS: Musical Recollections, Literary Recollections, Recollections of Royalties, Beggars. 


These charming recollections are the memories of a man who has known everyone and seen everything in the course of a remarkable 
career stretching over the greater part of the century. He began to study music, surreptitiously, at the age of five, and looked upon that 
as his calling in life until upon going to the university he was advised by Mendelssohn to ‘‘keep to Greek and Latin.” This great musician 
figures largely in the ‘‘ musical” reminiscences where appear also Weber (the writer’s godfather), Liszt, Schumann, Thalberg, Jenny Lind, 
Clara Novello, Moscheles, Paganini, Sonntag, Spohr and many more. Among the other notables of whom Professor Miiller sets down his 
anecdotes with such e 1% ee intimate frankness, are Heine, Lamartine, various members of the royal families of England and Prussia, 
Kingsley, Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Froude, Ruskin, Macaulay, Faraday, Grote, Lyall, Darwin and Huxley; and of 
each he writes genially, yet incisively and critically, and with reference to their true place in public life and in letters as well as to their 
personalities. ; 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


A Story of Land and Sea in the Days of the Revolution. By Cyrus TowNsEND Brapy, Archdeacon of Pennsylvania. 12mo, $1.25. 


The author is a graduate of the Naval Academy, and has seen sea service, so that his pictures of the sea in those troublous days are full 
of reality. Not less interesting than his vivid description of the unequal duel between the little Randolph and the great British liner 
Yarmouth is the portion of his romance which carries the reader through the famous Trenton and Princeton campaign, presenting a portrait 
of General Washington from quite a new standpoint. 


THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By David Hannay. 
(Periods of European Literature.) Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


This is the second volume to be published in a series of twelve, designed to cover all the great “periods” into which European litera- 
ture naturally divides itself, from the Dark Ages to the Later Nineteenth Century. Mr. Hannay’s “ period” extends from the end of the 
fifteenth century to the latter part of the seventeenth, and deals with the Learned Poets, the Drama, Prose Romance, Historians and Mystics of 
Spain; with Elizabethan Poetry and Prose and Dramatists among whom Shakespeare towers ; with the Poetry and Prose of France; and with 
Italian Litera ure from Tasso to Guarini. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC. 


Suggestions to Persons desiring to Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art, by W. J. HENDERSON. 12mo, $1.00 met. 


ConTENTS: PARTI. THE QUALITIES OF Goop Music. Zhe Essentials of Form: Rhythm, Melody, and Harmony—Polyphonic 
Forms—Monophonic Forms—Romantic Form—Fundamental Principles. Vocal Forms: Church Counterpoint—Simple Song Forms— 
Operatic Forms. Zhe Content of Music : The Sensuous—The Intellectual—The Emotional—Aisthetics of Music. Part II. Tue Prr- 
FORMANCE OF Music. Jnslrumental Performance: The Orchestra—Chamber Music—The Piano—The Violin. Vocal Performance : The 
Work of a Chorus—Solo Singing. 


To present in Poe style the fundamental qualities and basic principles of good music has been the author’s aim in this valuable book. 
In his discussion of Iastrumental Performance he refers specially to M. Paderewski as an embodiment of the correct principles of piano 

laying, and his instruction is pointed and. illuminated throughout with the apt references and quotations that have made his lectures so 
helpful to musical students, 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. By HenevE. Keensier. Seventh Edition. 12mo, $1.25 net. 


*¢Tt must bring to all who read it carefully a large increase in the enjoyment of the best music."— Zhe Times (London). 


HORACE [SIANN and the Common-School Revival in the United States. ByB. A. 


Hinspaur, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of the Science and the Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan. (Great Educators Series. 
Edited by NicHoLAS Murray BUTLER, Ph.D.) 12mo, $1.00 net, 


A NATIONAL CHURCH. | By wWnumsx Ree | ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE EPHES- 


Huntincton, D.D., Rector of Grace Church, New York. IANS. A Practical Exposition. By Cuartes Gore, M. A., 
(he Bedell Lectures for. c0gps). 38mm, Bp: 209; $200. D. D., of the Community of the Resurrection, ‘Canon of West- 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WEST- a ae 
MINSTER STANDARDS AS A/|OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 


CREED. ByB. B. Warriztp, D. D., Professor in the CHOLOGY. By Georcr Trumsuit Lapp, D.D., 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. 12mo, 75 cents. © Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 8vo, $1.50 met. 
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NEW BOOKS 
ISSUED BY THE 


ACMILLAN COMPANY. 





By JOHN EDWARD 
COURTENAY BODLEY. 


FRANCE. 2 vols. hl Big 400 net. 


In two medium octavo volumes Mr. Bodley aims to give a concise description of the country, its people and institu-. 
tions, rendering a service to the students similar to the invaluable aid rendered by such works as ‘ Bryce’s. 


American Commonwealth,’’ etc. 


The American Commonwealth. 
By the Right Hon. James Bryce, D.C.L., Author of “The Holy Roman: Empire,” 
etc., etc. To volumes in a box. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $4.00 ne7. 
In the latest edition the author discusses The Tammany Ring in New York City, 
The 


Present and Future, The South Since the War, and lome of the Nation, 
chapters not in the earlier editions. 


The New York Tribune describes the work as “invaluable . . . a storehouse of 





political information such as is provided by 20 other author.” 


American History Told by Contemporaries. 
Edited by Atsert Busunect Hart, Harvard University. 4 vols. 
Cloth, Crown Svo, $7.00 per set. 


Price of Vol. 1. or II, alone, $2.00.. 
Vol.l. ERA OF COLONIZATION. (1492-1680. 


-) 
Vol. 11, BUILDING OF THE REPUBLIC. pio FR 
Vol. I. is now ready, Vol. Il. will follow in February, 
Vols. Ill. and IV. as soon as possible. 
This series is made up entirely of extracts from original records so arranged 
as to give a connected history. 





Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction and Related Topics. 


By Wiu1am A. Dunnine, Professor of History, Columbia University. Cloth, 8vo, $2.00. 
Its chief purpose is to present in an impartial manner the most conspicuous phases of the constitutional development of the United States during the troubled years. 


from 1861 to 1870. 





A Students’ Edition of 
«The American Commonwealth.’’ 
Revised by the Author and Prof. Macy, Iowa College. 


Cloth, One Volume, Medium Svo, $1.75 xnet- 
A brief restatement of Mr. Bryce’s valuable ‘‘ American Commonwealth,” a 


knowledge of which is indispensable if one wishes a just estimate of American 
institutions. 


trative material make this book peculiarly valuable to the general renter 


A Students’ History 
of the United States. 


By Epwarp Cuanninc, Harvard University, Author of ‘‘The United States of 


America, 1765-1865.” With maps, illustrations, etc. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo, 81.40 net 
Ample lists of references, suggestive questions, parallel readings, and illus- 





American Literature. 
By Katuarine Lee Batzs, Professor of Literature in Wellesley College, Author of “‘ The English Religious Drama,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50, 


The history of our national literature ia given in unusually close connection with the development of American life. 
Period ; the second of the Revolutionary ; the remaining four of fhe Na;ional Era or the Nineteenth Century. 


The opening chapter treats of the Coloniab 





Stories from the Classic Literature of Many Nations. 


Edited by Bertua Parmer. Cloth, 12m0. Nearly ready. ‘ 
A volume of those stories which many generations in many nations have found most interesting, and very interesting not only to young people as stories of great 


interest, but to the student of comparative literature, etc. 





The Study of Children‘and Their School Training. | 
By Dr. Francis Watxer, Author of ‘The Growth and Means of Training the 
Mental Faculty.” Cloth, 16mo, $1.00. 


A book for parents, teachers, or for any one who comes into constant contact 
with children ; an aid in discovering their individual needs. 


Outlines of Sociology. 
By [Lester F, Warp, LL.D., Columbian University, Washington, D. C. 
Cloth, Crown 8ve, Price $2:00.. 


Its aim is to give a clear idea of the science of sociology in itself and in its 
relations to other sciences, 





The Bible Story. Retold for Young People. 


The Old Testament Story. By W. H. Benner. 


The New Testament Story. By W. F. ApEney. 


With Illustrations and Maps. Oloth, 16mo, $1.00. 


It is not strange that children do not care very much, even when fond of reading other books, to read the Bible for themselves in fine type or a clumsy bulk ; but this 
work aims to put the Scripture story before them so attractively that they may warty come to appreciate its beauty and interest. 
v: 


The confusing verse d 
THE OLD TESTAMENT STORY: The Patriarchs; trationsand Maps are 


isions are omitted and IIlus- ‘ 
the only critical apparatus added. THE NEW TESTAMENT STORY: The Boyhood of- 


‘ones and Joshua; The Jud Saul, David, It is not a lesson book for the use of any denomination, Jesus; Jesus the Prophet; Jesus the Kin The 
on Soest vas Prophets othe New Israel, but just what the title indicates—the story of the Bible pe che ; 


Religious Stories. 


retold very simply for young ‘readers. 


Last Week; The Risen Christ; Some Stories from 
John; The Story of Paul, 





New Novels either just ready or to be issued very shortly. 
PARIS. By [1. Zola. /ust ready. 


The last volume in Zola's famous Trilogy of the Three Cities. 


Each in two volumes, 16mo, $2.00. 


Lourdes.—Rome.—Paris. 


Studies of the different ways in which the most vital questions of life and religion are regarded by the blindly superstitious in Lourdes, by the contemplative priest in 
Rome, and by men of the most pallliant city in Europe, Parks. It is brimful of life and incident, and through its power oo may realize somethin P P 


recent attack on the military bureau. 


ig of the force of its author’s. 





The Celebrity. 
By Winston CHURCHILL. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


The Pride of Jennico. 
Being the Memoir of Captain Basil Jennico. 
By Acngs and Ecerton Castie. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
The adventures of an Englishman in the Bohemian marches. 


The Gospel of Freedom. 
By Rosert Herrick. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.60. 





Short Stories full of very marked though widely varying local color. 


Where the Trade Wind Blows. 
By Mrs. Scnuyter CRuWNINSHIELD. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Tales Told in a Coffee House. 
By Cyrus ADLER. 
Cloth, 16mo. 


Southern Soldier Stories. 
By Georce Cary Eccieston. 
Cloth, 12mo0, $1.50. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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UNITED STATES, Canada and Mexico, $3 a year or 25 cts. a 
month. Foreign postage, $1 a year; 50 cts. a half year; shorter 
period, 10 cts. a month. Handy binder, $1 ; with new subscrip- 


tion, 50 cts. Single numbers, 10 cts. Over six months (but not 
over a year) old, 15 cts. Over one year old, 25 cts. Indexes 
same price as single copies, 
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Special rates are quoted to publishers for advertisements sent 
direct. For publishers’ advertisements coming through agents, 
the rates are as above. 


For 


g@e~ Advertisements must be received defore noon on Wednes- 
day for the current week’s issue. 


‘¢ Authors At Home.’’ First Series. Personal and critical 
sketches of well-known American writers—Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, 
Stedman, Stoddard, Mark Twain, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Mrs. Stowe, 
Aldrich, Howells, etc. (Reprinted from 7he Critic.) $1.50. Large- 
paper edition, 100 copies, $5 each. 


** Recessional,’’ by Rudyard Kipling. The most striking English 

m since ‘Crossing the Bar.” Dickinson handmade paper, 6 x8 in. 

Title and facsimile of autograph signature in red. 10cts. met. $7.50 
for 100 copies. 


*¢ Essays from The Critic.”” ‘‘The greater number of these 
selections will compare favorably for grace and freedom of style, with 
the best work of the best modern critics and essayists.”—Harfer's 
Monthly, $1. 


‘‘Trilbyana: The Rise and Progress of a Popular Novel.’’ 
An illustrated pamphlet, rubricated cover. 250 signed copies on hand- 
made paper. $1 wef. Regular edition, 25 cts. 
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Authors at Home 

Tue new series of ‘‘ Authors at Home,” which was begun 
on Dec. 18 with Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s account of Dr. C. C. 
Abbott’s life at the old farmstead at Trenton, followed on 
Jan. 15 by Mr. William Bond’s ‘‘ Marion Crawford at Sor- 
rento,” will be continued by similar papers on Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, by Mr. Harrison S. Morris ; Mr. Frank R. Stock- 
ton, by Mr. J. H. Morse; Mr. John La Farge, by Mrs. 
Cadwalader Jones ; Mr. E. L. Godkin, by Mr. J. B. Gilder; 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins, by Mr. J. E. Chamberlin; Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith, by Mr. Roger Riordan, and Miss Edith 
M. Thomas, by Dr. S. R. Elliott. Other articles on equally 
well-known writers will follow at intervals throughout the 
year. Each will be accompanied by a portrait of the author 
referred to. 

The paper on Dr. Mitchell will appear on February 19. 


August Strindberg 


IF ONE WERE to imagine Dean Swift’s Surgeon of Laputa, 
in the act of filling up a cranium with a choice lot of brains, 
and see him deposit there an unusual amount of the many 
ingredients that go to fill it, chief of which would be per- 
ception, logic, language and fancy, it would probably cause 
one to compare the result to the legerdemain of the magi- 
cian, who astonishes his spectators by taking whole carloads 
of every conceivable thing out of one ordinary-sized gentle- 
man’s hat. To external measurements the skull is but of 
usual size, while all the bewildering brilliant array of gifts to 
call forth this comparison is actually possessed by the many- 
facetted psychological phenomenon, August Strindberg, 
Strindberg, with his multiple talents and tendencies, owes 
allegiance to no school, no cult, and what seems more 
strange, to no time. He is a buccaneer on the high seas of 
thought, and steers to every point of the compass, making 
port in the strangest, most out-of-the-way places, but always 
most skilfully. Of all his more than score of published 


’ works—dramas, novels and histories—no two aim in the same 


direction; in fact, the author seems, if not to have changed 
from the time of his last work, to be in quest of a new one. 
This is entirely consistent with his own theory, as expressed 
in the preface to his wierdly realistic tragedy, ‘‘ Julie,” in 
which he says that the man who has become fixed in his 
opinion, so as to have strongly marked tendencies, and to 
have become a well-defined character, has in reality ceased 
to grow, and is no longer capable of receiving new lights 
and impressions—is, in fact, hide-bound, as it were. 

August. Strindberg was born 22 Jan. 1849, near Stock- 
holm. That his family was in very moderate circumstances 
may be gathered from the fact that while he was at the 
Upsala University his studies were interrupted for lack of 
funds. This wasin the Spring of 1872, when Strindberg 
went to Stockholm to write criticisms and sketches, doing 
several kinds of literary work for newspapers and other 
periodicals. It was at this time that he published his 
‘« Master Olof,” a forceful drama of the Swedish reformation 
period. This production of his youth, which received but 
scant recognition at the time, is now being performed with 
great success at the Vasa Theatre, Stockholm. The critics 
find it revolutionary, and not free from anachorisms, but 
interesting to such a degree that they break forth in lamen- 
tations over their former neglect of the author, saying, ‘‘ Had 
we but shown more consideration in the past and understood 
how to attract him, instead of repulsing, our literature 
would have derived still greater benefits from his great 
talents, and his own career might have been different.” In 
speaking of his former struggles, and especially in connec- 
tion with ‘‘ Master Olof,” he once said, ‘‘ Five of my best 
years struck out of my life.” 

Having been connected with. several publications in 
Sweden and Denmark, he secured a place as an amanuen- 
sis at the Royal Library of Stockholm. There he had the 
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AuGusT STRINDBERG * 


opportunity to devote himself to art, history and particu- 
larly to the study of Chinese and the literature of China. 
Asa result of these observations, he wrote some contradic- 
tions of popular and accepted errors, tearing holes in the 
wall of prejudice the westerners had built, while he gave a 
view over the Chinese wall of conservatism into things 
Chinese as they are. But the spirit of unrest was upon him, 
$0 as to cause him to spend most of his time abroad. Some 
years ago, by way of diversion it seems, this kaleidoscopic 
genius gave an exhibition of his paintings at Stockholm. 
But in order to make a cross-cut over his brilliant career, 
one has to mention some of his books, for it is as a literary 
man that Strindberg stands forth in the strongest light. His 
first work was ‘‘ The Freethinker,” anonymously published in 
1868, a youthful but realistic effort. This was followed by 
«*Hermione,” a tragedy in blank-verse, conspicuous for fine 
declamatory effect. In the autumn of 1870 came ‘‘A Dra- 
matic Situation in Rome,” wherein an episode in the youth 
of the sculptor Thorwaldsen is portrayed. This was per- 
formed at the Royal Theatre, Stockholm. ‘‘The Out- 
lawed,” a one-act drama, followed. In it the struggle of 
the old Norse paganism against Christianity is the theme, 
with the Icelandic sagas for the source. ‘‘ Master Olof,” 
<‘The Red Room,” ‘‘ The Servant-Girl’s Son,” ‘‘The Peo- 
ple of Hemso,” ‘ Fishermen,” ‘‘ The Seashore,” ‘‘ Swedish 
Tales and Adventures,” ‘‘ Utopia in Reality,” ‘‘ Lucky Per’s 
Journey,” a spectacular drama, but rich in both poetry and 
satire; ‘‘ The Father,” a tragedy of the most realistic kind, 
performed at the Théatre Libre, Paris; ‘‘ Julie,” a grewsome 
tragedy, but, as the author says, in answer to his critics, no 
one wants a merry tragedy; ‘‘ Published and Unpublished,” 
4 Alike and Unlike,” ‘‘ History of the French Revolution,” 
written in French; ‘‘ History of ‘the Sweedish People,” 


~Jirom a drawing by Victor Andrén, in Ny Miustrerad Tidning, Stockholm. 
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**Sleep-Walking Nights,” <‘Inferno,” ‘‘ Tschandala,” and 
‘¢«The Confession: of ‘a Maniac,” written in German. Aj] 
these have made their: appearance at non-stated intervals 
since the Upsala days. 

The publication of ‘‘ Marriage ” brought about one of the 
stormiest incidents in Strindberg’s life, inasmuch as he was 
arrested for being the author of an indecent and irreligious 
work. At the subsequent trial he appeared in-his own de- 
fence, his logic and eloquence securing him an acquittal and 
full vindication. The case was a notable one, and excite- 
ment ran high in Stockholm. To such apitch was the en- 
thusiasm wrought, that at the termination of the proceed- 
ings a crowd of students bore the victor in triumph on their 
shoulders to a banqueting _ hall, 
jubilation. 


where there was great 


‘* The Impressions of a Maniac ”—one of his latest works 
—is severely criticized in Sweden, where the author’s coun- 
trymen condemn the realistic reminiscences of marriage therein 
contained. But in this Strindberg is only reckoning up old 
scores against his arch-enemy-and bugbear, Woman, and 
when it is a married woman, his ire is doubly intense. In 
the wonderfully clever sketches that make up his book en- 
titled ‘‘ Marriage,” the burden of the theme is to show up 
woman’s shortcomings and general inferiorityto man. This 
book was written with the special purpose of contradicting 
Ibsen’s theories as brought out in ‘‘A Doll House.” With 
Strindberg, woman in her desire for development is prepared 
to use her increase of power in an underhand way, so as to 
entrap the nobler masculine instinct. Delilah seems to be 
the most characteristic type of the sex to him, while the 
noble male is the unsuspecting Samson. 

In the tragedy of ‘‘ The Father,” where he lets the wife 
goad her husband to madness, by arousing dread suspicions 
in his mind, this is most strongly brought to view. Strind- 
berg’s countrymen regretfully contend that his early trials 
and want of recognition have caused him to become the 
misogynist he is. Be this as it may, the powerful influence 
of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, especially the latter, is 
markedly manifest in his theories. Strindberg repudiates 
civilization, and claims that instead of proving beneficial 
to man, it is and will be a detriment, inasmuch as it serves 
to estrange man from nature. The more civilized, the more 
artificial and the less natural, he claims. He doubts the 
benefits of science, and denies the good of mechanical de- 
vices. Modern literature he values but lightly, and ortho- 
dox religion he has found worse than useless. In short, he 
refuses to travel on the beaten track of experience or follow 
the smiooth road of accepted opinion. No, he must needs 
leave these popular thoroughfares and betake himself to the 
virgin forest, there to hew out his own road, and in self-im- 
posed isolation endeavor to solve the great riddles in regard 
to life. 

Strindberg was very pious in his youth, but when seeking 
the bread of life he found what seemed to him the stone of 
orthodoxy, and accordingly turned to Pantheism. In his 
very numerous vocations he has been successful, his erudition 
on all points being remarkable. One of his earliest under- 
takings was to fit himself to become an actor. He aban- 
doned histrionic triumphs for those. of the journalist, the 
dramatist, the novelist, the artist, and the chemist, repect- 
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ively. Of late years he has devoted a great deal of time to 
chemical research, and a few years ago he met with a serious 
accident by burning his hands during one of his‘experiments. 
It was then that he became so despondent that he applied to 
the Swedish government for the position of lighthouse- 
keeper. This post yielded but $200 a year, but it was far 
from the bustle, of a busy, artificial world, a world of which 
Strindberg was tired and had determined to turn his back 
upon and break with. That he did the reverse may be 
gathered from the fact that he continues to spend most of 
his time in Paris. 

Twice has Strindberg entered wedlock, but his Delilahs 
have shorn his locks, as might be expected, for twice he has 
been divorced. But now, in spite of his rancor and his ex- 
perience, it is reported that he has consigned his very soul 
to a woman, just to show that he is not too fixed in his 
opinions, that he is not hidebound. He has become an 
ardent Catholic, and spends most of his time on his knees 
saying Aves to the Virgin. 

Fripa STEPHENSON SHARPE, 


Literature 
‘* American Contributions to Civilization "’ 
By Charles William Eliot. The Century Co. 

Ir 1s Not Easy to determine what gives to the criticism of 
life contained in President Eliot’s volume its unmistakable 
stamp of originality and power. Of course, there are certain 
obvious characteristics that suggest partial explanations. 
The poise and commanding terseness of the style are im- 
pressive. The indomitable concreteness of the treatment, 
the inveterate closeness to life, the undeniable solidity of 
the generalizations, are also continually noteworthy. The 
observation is wide-ranging, and the analysis keen and 
Strikingly original in its detection of new causes back of 
familiar facts. But not all these characteristics, unusual as 
they are in books dealing with ‘‘American institutions,” can 
quite account for the stimulating quality of these essays. 
Perhaps, what gives them their special no and 


Reduced from The International Studio, June 1897. 
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power may best-be described as their union of the spirit of 
the man of science with the interests and purposes ‘of the 
moralist, and also with: something of the enthusiasm of the 
idealist. & 

President Eliot’s mind is*iti its tissues and instincts radi- 
cally scientific, and his interpretation of American civiliza- 
tion is everywhere determined by his scientific habits of 
thought. He avoids, to be sure, technical terms and speaks 
the speech of the inexpert; and vet he works continually 
through the implicit help of biological law, and really rea- 
sons and criticises with such concepts ever in mind as those 
of heredity, natural selection, the survival of the fittest, the 
struggle for existence. His formula for civilization, ‘‘ in- 
finite differentiation under liberty,” suggests the great final 
formula of evolution; while at the same time it recalls Mill’s 
pre-evolutionary theorizing in ‘‘ Liberty,” which we have 
always suspected of being a powerful influence in President 
Eliot's early intellectual life. Family stocks, inherited apti- 
tudes, sports, the continuity of nature—these and similar 
words and phrases, through their occasional presence, sug- 
gest President Eliot's instinctive desire to analyze civiliza- 
tion in terms of modern scientific thought, and make obvious 
his fundamental loyalty to the latest results of the scientific 
study of social phenomena. 

Yet none the less marked and decisive is his humanistic 
preoccupation with morals—with all that pertains to char- 
acter. He does not rest content with a mere scientific ex- 
planation of things as they are; with tracing out, as a mere 
abstract demonstration of political ethics, the play of forces 
in the social organism. The purpose that prompts his anal- 
ysis is a vital, moral purpose; he is bent on finding out what 
kind of men this new social system of ours is likely to train; 
how these men are likely to compare with men of earlier 
civilizations; how. such essential virtues as purity, honor and 
courage are likely to fare as democratic modes of life make 
themselves more and more operative and subdue more and 
more completely to their spirit the individual and the family. 
It is in answer to these questions that some of his most sug- 
gestive comments on American life are made. For example, 
he points out the value of corporation service in developing 
widely the virtues of loyalty and fidelity; he illustrates the 
educating and stimulating effect of universal manhood suf- 
frage on men of wealth and position, through the necessity 
it imposes upon them of excelling intellectually and morally 
as well as socially; he shows how the increasingly minute 
division of labor makes all classes of men more and more 
mutually dependent and thus fosters sympathy and a sense 
of brotherhood. Many other groups of facts he subjects to 
his analysis so as to exhibit the effects upon character of the 
social, political or religious routine of American life. This 
absorbing interest in moral phenomena prevails throughout 
all his essays. 

But there is a third element .to be noted in his temper and 
in the treatment of his subjects—a deep, steady, passionate 
devotion to ideal ends. The old Puritanic virus is in Presi- 
dent Eliot’s veins; it has suffered a sea-change into some- 
thing rich and strange, and yet its presence and its origin 
are unmistakable. This idealistic fervor shows itself in the 
restrained eloquence of his memorial tributes to such men 
as Martin Brimmer and Asa Gray. It makes itself felt,.in 
the midst of a somewhat severe appreciation of the Puritan 
ideal, through a few almost impassioned sentences eulogiz- 
ing Puritan heroism. Whenever the talk turns toward 
science or the worth of the methods of ‘science, or the qual- 
ities of the scientific mind, his spirit burns within him; 
often, too, in speaking of patriotic themes, or of the growth 
of religious ideals, he betrays this same inner fire of deep 
feeling. It flashes out for a moment even in the discussion 
of so prosaically worded a topic as ‘‘ Family Stocks in-a 
Democracy,” in such passages as the following:— 

« What is the prime object of teaching a child to 


read ? Is it that he may be able-to read a way bill, a promissory 








































note, or an invoice ? Is it that he may be better able to earn his 
living ? No! These are merely incidental and comparatively 
insignificant advantages. The prime object is to expand his in- 
telligence, to enrich his imagination, to introduce him to all the 
best human types both of the: past and of the’present, to give 
him the key to all knowledge, to fill him with wonder and awe, 
and to inspire him with hope and love. Nothing less than this 
is the object of learning to read; nothing better or more vital 
than this is the object of the most prolonged and elaborate edu- 
cation.” 

In all such passages as these, the expression is reticent 
and the phrasing completely controlled; but the quality of 
the feeling is unmistakable. 

These, then, are some of the interests and characteristics 
that prevail in President Eliot’s essays. But, although his 
interest is so largely that of the moralist and the educator, 
it must not be supposed that he keeps to the technical sub- 
jects of ethics or of education. His most noteworthy essays 
deal with the broad aspects of national life, with the most 
distinctive and significant features of our new democratic 
civilization. As the title of his book indicates, he is bent 
on summing up just what this new democratic civilization 
stands for and on forecasting its prospects. What novel 
modes of life, he asks, has America wrought out? What 


new ideas or beliefs or fashions of feeling and acting, has- 


democracy fostered? And how far may we find in these 
novel developments satisfaction and strength for the present 
and promise for the future? One or two of the summaries 
that close his essays will most briefly suggest the scope and 
character of his answers to these questions. In his opening 
essay he points out five contributions that America has made 
to civilization: these are ‘‘ peace-keeping, religious tolera- 
tion, the development of manhood suffrage, the welcoming 
of newcomers, and the diffusion of well-being.” Of these 
developments he says:—‘‘I hold [them] to have been emi- 
nently characteristic of our country, and so important, that, 
in spite of the qualifications and deductions which every 
candid citizen would admit with regard to every one of 
them, they will ever be held in the grateful remembrance of 
mankind.” In his second essay, after forecasting the future 
of the republic, basing his belief in the stability of our gov- 
ernment on the presence and operation of certain forces and 
principles which he finds actuating American life, he con- 
cludes as follows:—‘‘ These, then, are some of the new 
principles and forces which make for the permanence of the 
republic: toleration in religion; general education; better 
domestic relations; attention to the means of public health 
and pleasure; publicity; corporation service; increased 
mutual dependence of man on man, and therewith a grow- 
ing sense of brotherhood and unity; the greater hopefulness 
and cheerfulness of men’s outlook on man, the earth, the 
universe, and God; and, finally, the changing objects and 
methods of religion and its institutions. It is the working 
of these principles and forces, often unrecognized, which 
has carried the republic safely through many moral difficul- 
ties and dangers during the past thirty years. These things, 
and not its size and wealth, make us love our country.” 
The patriotism that informs these passages can hardly 
escape notice; it pervades President Eliot’s entire volume. 
He regards a ‘‘steady growing” patriotism and a certain 
frank confidence in the future as normal American moods, 
justifiable ‘‘on reasonable grounds.” ‘‘ Hope and expecta- 
tion of good,” he affirms, ‘‘spring in our hearts, as never 
before in the hearts of former generations.” In all his dis- 
cussions, he is resolutely optimistic, content with what the 
nation has thus far wrought, sure of its integrity of charac- 
ter and of its vigor and vitality, convinced of its ability to 
deal sensibly and competently with all possible difficulties. 
At times, indeed, his optimism seems almost exasperating; 
there'is in all that he writes the fatalistic confidence of sound 
nerves and good health, and his robust good cheer may jar 
on the dilettante or the dreamer much as the ostentatious 
-__self-content of the well mian jars on the‘nerves of the invalid. 
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And yet not the most grudging admirer of American life can 
call President Eliot’s optimism chéap,.:or discover in it the 
swagger of ‘Triumphant Democracy.” ' There are always 
‘* reasonable grounds ” for his patriotism, and his statement 
of these grounds has invariably academic reserve and 
strength. 

President Eliot’s style must be admitted to have the 
beauty that comes from severity, terseness, and perfect pre- 
cision of phrase. It is at its best in measured and suave 
exposition, or where a certain academic dignity and con- 
densed fulness of thought can find utterance. Every word 
is weighted, and is poised in its place. Several of his inscrip- 
tions for public buildings-and monuments are placed at the 
end of this volume. In these, English words are made to 
take on the gravity, sonorousness, and ritualistic suggestive- 
ness of Latin, and seem worthy to be carved on brass and on 
stone. And, indeed, the amateur of phrases finds in Presi- 
dent Eijiot’s essays many collocations of words which are 
memorable for sheer technical finish and beauty. ‘‘Science 
is always face to face with God”; *‘unrepenting nature”; 
the ‘‘ receptive, fore-reaching mind” of the man of science; 
the ‘‘ passing shadows, gusty griefs, and brief despairs” of 
youth; ‘‘it is the greatest of human rewards to be thus en- 
folded, as years advance, in an atmosphere of honor, grati- 
tude, and love”; ‘‘ wherever and whenever resolute men and 
women devote their lives and fortunes not to material but 
to spiritual ends, there and then heroes are made, and, 
thank God, are made to be remembered.” Many other 
such passages could be quoted, but these are enough to 
illustrate President Eliot’s control over the word and the 
sentence. 

Some of them illustrate, too, a swift play of imagination 
that now and then gives a special moment of delight to 
the reader of his expositions and arguments; such, for 
instance, as we live ‘‘on a litle islet of sense and fact.” 
This visualization of science in the midst of the sea of pre- 
science might be matched with many other imaginative 
glimpses of man and nature and life. But these the reader 
must note for himself, if he be an amateur of style; in the 
course of his study of President Eliot’s ‘‘ grave and reverend” 
matter. 





** Ballads of Lost Haven’’ 
By Bliss Carman. A Book of the Sea. $1. Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Mr. Buiiss Carman’s “ Ballads of Lost Haven” is by far 
the best book he has written, and it deserves a hearty wel- 
come from all those who are fond of ballads wherein are inter- 
woven imagination, romance and the haunting music of the 
sea. That Mr. Carman has special qualifications for a poet 
of the sea is readily inferred from the opening poem in this 
volume,—a poem, by the way, which is more closely knit 
and simple than is its author's general habit to write. In it 
he tells us:— 
«I was born for deep-sea faring; 
I was bred to put to sea; 
Stories of my father’s daring 
Filled me at my mother’s knee. 


I was sired among the surges; 
I was cubbed beside the foam; 
All my heart is in its verges, 
And the sea wind is my home. 


All my boyhood, from far vernal 
Bourns of being, came to me 
Dream-like, plangent, and eternal 

Memories of the plunging sea.” 


. Reading the poems which follow this autobiographical 
preface one is compelled to take him at his word, for the sea 
sings with him ever, and its mystery and splendor find sym- 
pathetic interpretation in his songs. . We have already said 
in these columns that when Mr. Carman should collect his 
ballads into a book it would be a notable collection of verse. 
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The fifteen poems in the volume before us are conclusive 
evidence that we prophesied aright. One will have to search 
a long time in American poetry to find a finer ballad than 
‘The Yule Guest” or ‘‘ The Kelpie Riders.” Of ‘‘ Arnold, 
Master of the Scud” we havea rival in Aldrich’s ‘‘ Alec Yea- 
ton’s Son,” and both are charming. Mr. Carman’s treatment 
of the old legend of Dahut, the daughter of King Grallon 
of Ys, seems a little inadequate; the story is one which lends 
itself readily to poetical treatment and we should have 
thought Mr. Carman could make rather more of it. The 
volume closes with two thoroughly good pieces, ‘‘The 
Last Watch” and ‘‘ Outward Bound.” 

Of our younger poets Mr. Carman stands in the foremost 
rank. He has that prime qualification of a poet—imagina- 
tion; and the natural turn of his thoughts is to the deeper 
questions of life and love and death—all of them elemental. 
Let him once conquer his tendency to obscurity and arti- 
ficiality of phrase (he goes a long way toward doing so in 
these Ballads) and his place in American poetry will be as- 
sured. He is a genuine poet. 





‘* Sir Walter Raleigh ’’ 
By M. A. S. Hume. With ms = Frontispiece. Longmans, Green 
0. 

_ Amone all the gay and gallant figures of the gay and glor- 
ious reign of Elizabeth there is not one more striking than 
the forceful figure of Raleigh, courtier, navigator, explorer, 
poet, historian, statesman. Among the ‘‘ Builders of Greater 
Britain” he was one of the boldest, who stands on the high 
level of Lord Clive in India, John Cabot and his sons in North 
America, Maitland in the Mediterranean and Wakefield and 
Philip in'the South Seas: a great and noble company of navi- 
gator-explorers, rivalled in our days only by Rajah Brooke 
and him of Rhodesia. ‘‘Stay us in this felicitie,” prayed 
Milton ages ago, thanking God for “‘ building up this Brit- 
annick Empire to.a. glorious and enviable highth.” Sir 
Walter was truly one of the elect for this mighty purpose, 
for Mr. Hume justly holds that he laid the foundation-stone 
of the stately fabric of Colonial Empire, which in our day 
embraces nearly one-third of the civilized world. ‘‘ The 
prescient’ genius of Sir Walter Raleigh first conceived the 
project of a Greater Englarid across the sea. Others 
before him had dreamed of Northwest passages to tap the 
trade of the teeming East; of gold, and gems, and sudden 
riches, to be grasped in far-off lands; but to Ralegh and his 
brother, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, belongs the more enduring 
honor of a’ nobler: ideal—the planting in savage lands of 
English-speaking nations, ruled by English laws, enjoying 
English liberties, and united by links of kinship and allegi- 
ance to the English crown.” 

It is this thought. of Raleigh's. supreme importance as the 
pioneer builder-up of England’s vast colonial possessions 
that makes Mr. H. F. Wilson, editor-in-chief of the series, 
put Raleigh at the head of his excellently conceived biog- 
taphies, having as their almost epic theme the founders of 
Greater Britain. From cradleto Tower, from Ireland to Spain, 
voyage after voyage, the wonderfully picturesque career of 
the Devon boy is traced: the splendid favorite, the philoso- 
pher, the chemist, the admiral, the soldier, the privateer, 
the man whose “‘inextinguishable resolve: it was that the 
arrogant claim of the Philips to the exclusive possession of 
the western world, by virtue of a Pope’s bull, should be re- 
sisted to the death, and that in order to make this resistance 
effective England must be supreme upon the'‘sea.” Then 
began. that ‘“‘Sea Power,” so eloquently. described. by Capt. 
‘Mahan; to pass from the all-powerful hand. of Spain into 
that of: England, where it has ever since remained. Sir 
‘Walter had the Shakespearian versatility of his age: the in- 
consequence, the love of glory, the arrogance, the strong and 
weak nature combined by some incredible-solder, as we see 
it in Bacon, and in ‘‘the Empress of the Bretanes,” Elizabeth 
herself. . His nature resembled a shovelful. of earth taken at 
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random from a Peruvian mine: gleams of gold, lumps of 
dirt, precious ore and worthless smudge, mingled indiscrim- 
inately in a moral and intellectual complex where moral cow- 
ardice combated with wondrous physical courage, insolence 
fought with abject self-humiliation, unprincipled greed and 
boundless generosity went hand in hand, and the noblest 
written work was outdone by the evilest conduct. - Ralegh 
won North America for the Queen and—lost his own soul. 
He voyaged endlessly with his half-brother Gilbert and his 
famous cousin Grenville, and lost his head by the heads- 
man’s axe. He loved the light and lived in the darkness of 
a prison. The beautiful poetry that he wrote fell from him as 
carelessly as the sparkles from a phosphorescent sea: he cared 
nothing for it. _ His brain and his hand were continually at 
daggers drawn. And yet he was a singularly human crea- 
ture who protected Spenser, loved iis wife, wrote a famous 
‘¢ Historie of the World” when he could no longer make 
history, and perished bravely on the scaffold. 





‘¢ Korea and Her Neighbors ’’ 
By labella Bird Bishop. Fleming H. Revell Co. 

THERE IS ALREADY a score of books on Korea, written by 
those who have seen it either from Seoul or the saddle. Yet 
it is astonishing how little one can learn from most of them 
about the people and the country. Hamel and Dallet still 
stand out like pyramids on a plain. Only one or two au- 
thors have essayed history. All, of every time, clime and 
nation, are agreed as to the Korean’s good appetite, and 
modern observers are at one in their accounts of the wretch- 
edness of the government and the unnecessary poverty of 
the country. Its natural resources are great. but there is 
little encouragement for the people to develop them. The 
curse of hermit nations is that authority, power and wealth 
get into the hands of a small, privileged minority. Korea is 
the country of a perfect alphabet; she had printing by mov- 
able types centuries before Europe; and her art, literature and 
taste once made her the teacher of her more famous pupil, 
Japan, She has suffered from her unfortunate situation, 
having the barbarous. nomads on the north, and the ever- 
jealous and hostile nations, the Chinese and Japanese, on 
either side of her. Morally, she has retrograded because of 
changes in religion, caused not by thought, or reform, or 
aspirations, but by political violence. The mass of the peo- 
ple are sunk in the superstitions of demonism. Buddhism, 
once the dominant faith, was outlawed at the founding of 
the present dynasty in 1392 and holds its own, visibly, only 
in the mountain monasteries, and in a very gross and de- 
graded form among the people, Confucianism, of an espe- 
cially Korean phase, is the cult practiced by the official class, 
which monopolizes most of the education in the peninsula, 
where ‘‘education” means preparing one’s self for govern- 
ment employment. 

Korea long illustrated the proverb that the unknown is 
magnificent, for reports of her gold and treasures, metallic, 
artistic and literary, were vast and illimitable, until barriers 
were broken down and the daylight of observation streamed 
upon the long forbidden land. Mrs. Bishop, who visited 
the country four times between January 1894 and March 
1897, tells us that she first looked upon the Koreans as she 
once did upon the Japanese, as a very degenerate race, She 
afterwards came to think very highly of the cotton-clad pen- 
insulars, Though driven away by war, she came back and 
steamed around the country, stopping at the three seaports, 
where the cleanliness of the Japanese in person, house and 
settlement made striking contrast with the filthiness of the 
Korean and his surroundings. She also penetrated by land 


journeys from one side of the peninsula to the other, and up 
into the north, using both the native boats and the diminu- 
tive pony of the country. Then her journeys took her into 
maritime Siberia, into Manchuria, to Peking, and into west- 
ern China. We all know her practiced pen and signal abilities, 
her amazing courage and her. fine art in the making of books, 
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so that one opens with anticipatory pleasure the comely 
volume in which she pictures the Korean people and country. 
We imagine few readers will be disappointed in reading 
of her adventures, her comments upon them, and her lively 
but carefully-worded descriptions.. She tells of the women 
and domestic life, of the monasteries, of the behavior of 
boatmen, pack-horse drivers, and government officers. She 
leaves the impression, however, which is the correct: one, 
that traveling in Korea, amid the splendid scenery and in 
the glorious winter weather, is one thing, while living in 
the close, over-heated, cockroach-and-flea-infested sleeping- 
rooms in the inns, and the terrific discomforts of travel gen- 
erally, are quite another. Nothing but courage, physical 
strength and an insatiable desire for knowledge will prompt 
travelers to penetrate into the country. Visits to the sea- 
ports of the capital, by means of steamers and the new 
American-built railway from Chemulpo to Seoul, are pleas- 
ant enough. Mrs. Bishop vividly pictures the arrival of the 
Japanese army in 1894 and the great battlefield of Ping- 
Yang, after a crop or two of grain had effaced many of its 
scars. She gives us to understand that, through the work 
of the missionaries and the presence and energy of capable 
foreigners, there is hope for the country, and that commerce 
is awakening the interior from its lethargy. Her picture of 
the decay of Japanese prestige, and of the wonderful growth 
of Vladivostok and the increase of Russian power in Korea, 
and her satisfactory way of telling us the very things we 
wish to know about things Korean, are just what we might 
expect from so well equipped a traveler and recorder. 





*‘ Barbara Blomberg’’ 

By George Ebers. Translated by Mary /. Saf- 
ford. D. Appleton & Co 

Ir centus had been added to laborious talent in the make- 
up of George Ebers, this would have been a great novel. 
It has the idea, the framework, all the purely intellectual 
part of fiction. But the informing life is not here. Of the 
persons, only Barbara herself is really a character; even 
Charles V, who comes next, is as a man seen ina mist. In 
reading the story, one feels, too often, as if one were 
watching the reflections in a mirror. 

The action is, of course, historic. The heroine is that 
Ratisbon maiden who is reputed to have been mother to 
Don John of Austria. In this novel she is depicted as an 
arrogant beauty who gains the Emperor's favor by her peer- 
less singing. She becomes his mistress, but he soon wearies 
of her, casts her aside with extreme harshness and compels 
her to separate from her infant son. She marries afterward, 
but the fate of the imperial child is now her sole passion, 
drying up all other affection. Her life is chronicled, through 
long years of unhappiness, past her restoration to her child, 
when he has become the famous Don John, to her death. 
The opportunities of the book are in the character study 
of Barbara and the Emperor. The evolution of Barbara de- 
serves praise. It is impeded by the great length of the book, 
choked as it is with unnecessary description, mere historic 
scené-shifting; but the subtle forces in her later situation, 
the vicarious ambition for the son who does not know her, 
its mixed effect upon her character—these are clearly if 
loosely portrayed. But as to Charles, whether he was an 
ordinary knave, or a sensuous sentimentalist, or an honest 
man depraved by power, one cannot say. To those who 
know how to read Ebers, skipping a good half, the book 
will be interesting. 


A Historical Romance. 





_ * Pictures from the Life of Nelson ’’ 
By W. Clark Russell. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
THESE PAPERS originally appeared in The English Illustrated 
ng te the author having ly written a “ Life of Nel- 
Mr. Clark Russell is familiar to most of us as a writer of 


ee of adventure by sea, and comping he loves the 
old obsolete sailing vessels best, for he speaks mourn- 
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fully ot the changes steam. has made in both branches: of the 
Na 

wit is is sad to reflect that Nelson's, tactics, papa 
maritime supremacy, should be of no use to us. 
of sight, paralyzed by the stroke of the propeller. Every 
wind is is a fair wind for the steamer. But old sea officers and 
naval schoolmasters cannot submit to be told that the change is 
absolute. They cling with pathetic affection to the obsolete 
methods; for them the winds continue to howl in the shrouds. 
If they say it was a bad day for England when the ironclad was 
introduced, and when the old wooden battle-ship was sent to the 
knackers, most thoughtful people will agree with them. The 
ironclad is not likely to produce the splendid set of sailors who 
were at sea in Nelson's day. How can you make sailors out of 
ships in which there is no work for a sailor to do?” 

And at the end of the book there is a chapter entitled “A Plea 
for Poor Jack,” the British tar, who, according to Mr. Russell, is 
threatened with speedy extinction. 

The ‘author says that it is impossible to give freshness to such 
a worn canvas as the life of Nelson, and speaks of Southey’s 
“ Life” as, in his opinion, the most sure of lasting. Now Southey’s 
« Life” will probably be always read for its literary qualities, but 
surely Capt. Mahan has given us a biography of Nelson that 
must endure as long as the great naval hero lives in the hearts of 
his countrymen. And it will be admitted that the wear and tear 
in the canvas, of which Mr. Russell complains, aré not visible in 
the brilliant picture that has been painted on it by the distin- 
guished American. Mr. Russell gives a scene from Lieut. Par- 
sons’s«** Nelsonian Reminiscences,” and says: ‘Capt. Mahan has 
also, I observe, quoted in full this description without, however, 
referring to his authority.” If Mr. Russell had extended his ob- 
servations to the bottom of the page on which this description 
ends, in Capt. Mahan’s book, he would have seen Lieut. Parsons's 
name given in a footnote. About Lady Nelson, Mr. Russell says:— 
“I am bound to say that the justification of this good, virtuous, 
affectionate lady is directly invited by Capt. Mahan's remarks 
about the Nelson: family clinging to Lady Hamilton, and their 
coldness to Lady Nelson.” Capt. Mahan does say all this, but 
he also does Lady Nelson full justice, speaking of her great sweet- 
ness of temper and patience, and condemning Nelson's conduct 
toward her. Mr. Russell has not succeeded in drawing a very 
vivid portrait of his hero. He has not the “ Nelson touch.” 
True, these are only “ pictures” from the life of Nelson, but we 
wish there had been fewer pictures and more life. However, 
this book will probably be appreciated by many to whom Southey 
and Capt. Mahan would be caviare. The chapter entitled « Poor 
Jack” is one of the best in the book, and we should like to see 
Mr. Russell do more of the same work for the British tar. 


ave us our 
They sank out 





Parables for the Young 

IN “ PARABLES for School and Home” Mr. Wendell P. Garrison 
has endeavored to provide a kind of modern and modified Pa- 
rents’ Assistant. In the shape of tales, which are intended to be 
read to the pupils and then re-written by them, he presents a 
series of lessons in applied morals undoubtedly needed by the 
rising generation, which is in difficult straits between the refusal 
of the state to bestow religious education and the growing dis- 
position of parents to leave instruction in everything but table- 
manners to paid teachers, who are over-worked long before they 
come to the spiritual side of their task. The rising generation 
is a great deal more talked about and less cared for in such mat- 
ters than its predecessors, and such a book:as Mr. Garrison's, 
which inculcates good old-fashioned lessons of consideration, 
prudence, patriotism and such-like other things as used to be 
thought worth while, may well make a place for itself with such 
instructors as believe that information upon the elements of the 
art of living is necessary to the growing human being. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.) 





Miss White's *‘ Browning Courtship”’ 

“‘A BROWNING COURTSHIP,” by Eliza Orne White, has been 
widely read and a among short stories because it 
touches light-heartedly and with certainty upon one of human 
nature’s commonest foibles. A great many 


ple hate to admit 
they have no taste for the things their friends 


make tests.of cul- 


tivation, and Wagner and Browning are pausibly responsible for 
more white lies than any other two among artists. The amusing 

riences of the young pair who affected a devotion to the poet 
which neither felt, because each believed the other felt it, have 
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universality about them, and « The Queen of Clubs” possesses 
the same quality in an even greater degree. This story of a 
young woman whose lover could find no opportunity to declare 
himself because of the number of her clubs and her absorption 
in them, is not by any means a caricature upon the life of the 
modern club-girl. Happily for Eleanor, the man is hurt by a 
trolley-car and finds his chance when she calls at the hospital 
instead of going to the Saturday Morning Club. 

The other stories in the volume are pleasantly written but 
colorless tales of a kind of New England life, which can hardly 
be as pale as it is represented. Miss White does not choose to 
go far below the surface in the lives of her characters, and the 
reader is consequently interested in them to about the same ex- 
tent that he would be in a well-mannered but uncommunicative 
chance acquaintance. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





Poetry and Verse 

‘‘HYMNS that have Helped” is a “collection of hymns that 
have been found most useful to the children of men,” edited, with 
the assistance of many helpers, including not a few of eminence, 
by Mr. W. T. Stead. They are prefaced with historical sketches, 
select comments and criticisms, etc. The leading national hymns 
are given. not only in translations, but also in the original lan- 
guages German, French, Italian, etc.; together with specimens 
of the fine old Latin hymns, like ‘the “ Veni Creator Spiritus,” 
the “ Adeste Fideles,” the «Stabat Mater,” the “ Dies Irz,” etc. 
The appendix prints the list of a“ best hundred hymns” com- 
piled from the votes of some 3500 people in 1887, in response to 
the invitation of The Sunday at Home. The «Rock of Ages” 
heads the list with 3215 votes. Three others received over 3000 
_ votes— Abide with Me,” « Jesu, Lover of My Soul,” and “ Just 
as I Am.” Another list gives the hymns that, according to the 
testimony of Queen Victoria, the Prir.ce of Wales, prominent 
English statesmen, clergymen, aut!:ors and other men and women 
of note, have helped them. (Doubleday & McClure.) 


se) 


THE GLOBE EDITION of the “Poetical Works of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning” includes all the poems that have been pub- 
lished in book form, excepting only the earlier of her two transla- 
tions of « Prometheus Boand.” The poems are arranged in chron- 
ological order. The frontispiece is a portrait engraved on steel 
after the painting by Field Talfourd in the British National Por- 
trait Gallery. The volume is printed in type not too small to be 
read with comfort. (The Macmillan Co.) 
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‘A Book of Verses for Children,” compiled by Edward Ver- 
rall Lucas, is gorgeous in white, red and gold as to the cover, 
and contains within some pretty pictures in colors, and selections 
from Hogg, Stevenson, Herrick, Scott and other poets, cleverly 
grouped according to their subjects under various headings such 
as ‘‘ The Weather,” “The Year,” “Christmas,” “The Country 
Life,” and so forth. The author is catholic in taste, and has 
given us the best of what is new as well as the best of what is 
old. We know of no other authology for children so complete 
and well arranged. The book runs to over three hundred pages, 
and is very well printed. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS by Miss Blanche McManus, to Dr. Watts's 
well-meant verses, in “‘ Childhood’s Songs of Long Ago,” show a 
proper sense of humor in the illustrator. 


‘¢ Why should our garments (made to hide 
Our parents’ shame) provoke our pride?” 


asks the good old divine, and the artist dresses the children in 
her picture in garments of a bygone day, which should make 
their parents more than ever ashamed of themselves. The little 
busy bee, in the illustration to another well-known song, takes it 
on himself to punish the idle youngster whom Dr. Watts would 
have left to Satan’s tender mercies. There is a vigor in the il- 
lustration to the poem “ Against Quarrelling and Fighting” in 
which dogs might delight, and pugilists also. The pictures show 
a good sense of composition and of the value of large masses of 
black and white. A short preface gives some account of the life 
of Dr. Watts. (E. R. Herrick & Co.) 
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Shakespeariana 
EDITED By Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

The Elizabethan Stage Society for the Present Season.—A 
friend in London has sent me the program of the plays by 
Elizabethan dramatists to be presented by this society during 
its third season (1897-1898). Two pertormances of Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘ Tempest” have already been given—the first at the 
Mansion House, London, by invitation of the Lord Mayor and 
his lady, and the second a few weeks later as a matinée. The 
other plays announced are “‘ The Spanish Gypsy,” by Middleton 
and Rowley ; “The Sad Shepherd,” by Ben Jonson ; “ Viola,” 
by Francis Beaumont, being the by-plot of Beaumont and Fletch- 
er's comedy, “The Coxcomb”; and “ The Broken Heart,” by 
John Ford. “The Sad Shepherd,” a pastoral play, is to be acted 
in the open air, next July; the remaining plays are to be pro- 
duced before the end of June. The announcement is for private 
performances guaranteed for the members by the Director ; but 
the right is reserved to repeat a play occasionally in public. 





“The Lovers' Shakespeare.” —Under this title Mrs.Chloe Blake- 
man Jones has gathered into a pretty little book the poet's many 
love passages, incorporating with them many others which, though 
really having no direct reference to love, are equally apt for the 
lover's purposes. This part of the work shows much wit and in- 
genuity. The quotations are grouped under sundry headings : 
“« The Course of True Love”; ‘Love-in-Idleness ” ; ‘‘ There was 
a Man”; “ There was a Woman”; “I will Live a Bachelor,” 
etc.—all drawn from Shakespeare. The illustrations by Anna 
W. Bradfield: are very graceful and delicate (Chicago: A. -C. 
McClurg & Co.). 





Another American First Folio—Mr. J. A. Waldron, of the 
New York Dramatic Mirror, sends me the following :— 

“Noting the recent article in Zhe Critic about ‘copies of the 
First Folio of Shakespeare, I am led to inform you that one of 
the best copies in existence—I have understood that the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts is the only person possessing a better copy—is 
owned by the Hon. John Boyd Thacher of Albany, who possesses 
many other valuable literary relics of the Shakespeare period.” 


The Comparative Length of Shakespeare's Plays.—in the 
appendix to the « Arden” edition of «« Cymbeline ” recently pub- 
lished (in the main a scholarly piece of work, and one of the best 
of the series thus far) the following statement occurs:— 

««Cymbeline’ is the longest but three of all Shakespeare's 
plays: ‘ Antony and Cleopatra’ has 3964 lines, ‘ Hamlet’ 3924; 
‘Richard III’ 3599, ‘Cymbeline’ 3448.” 

The editor refers to Mr. F. G. Fleay for these figures, all of 
which are wrong. They were first printed in the « Transactions 
of the New Shakspere Society,” of London, in 1874, and have 
been often reprinted; but they were corrected by Mr. L. M: 
Griffiths in his.‘‘ Evenings with Shakspere,” published in 1889. 
His figures, so far as I have verified them, are the most accurate 
that I have examined. I doubt whether there is a single error 
in them. 

I thought at first that Fleay'’s 3964 for “Antony and Cleopatra” 
was a misprint for 3064, the true number being 3063; but the 
play is put first in his table of comparative lengths in the “ Trans- 
actions” and also in his “ Manual,” published two years later 
(1876). I suspect thatin making up the table he misread his own 
figures, and did not discover the mistake until long afterward. 
In 1881, in his paperon “ Metrical Tests” contributed to Part II 
of Dr. Ingleby’s «‘ Shakespeare: the Man and the Book,” he gives 
the number as 3059. At that time I counted the lines and made 
the number 3063 as Mr. Griffiths does. 

“ Hamlet” is the longest of the plays, with 3930 lines; ** Rich- 
ard III” comes next, with 3618; then, in order, “ Troilus and 
Cressida,” with 3496; “Henry IV,” with 3446; “Coriolanus,” 
with 3410; “Henry V,” with 3380; and Cymbeline” (sixth, not 
third), with 3341. “Lear” has 3336, and “Othello” 3317; alt 
the others have less than 3200. The shortest play is the «« Com- 
edy of Errors,” with 1778 lines; the next, “ The Tempest,” with 
2065; and the next, ‘“‘ Macbeth,” with 2109, much the shortest of 
the great tragedies. 


An Allusion in “Richard II.”—A Boston correspondent writes 
thus:—“ On p. 175, of ‘ Richard II’ you say:—‘ The allusion to the 
absence of snakes in Ireland is obvious.’ 


In an article on ' Toad- 
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Lore’ in Chambers's Fournal, it is said that the allusion is to 

The passage in “ Richard II” is as follows (ii, 1. 155):— 

‘* Now for our Irish wars: 
We must supplant those rough rag-headed kerns 
Which live like venom, where no venom else, 
But only they have privilege to live.” 

Of course the allusion is to the tradition that St. Patrick ban- 
ished venomous reptiles of all kinds from the Emerald Isle. 
Toads would have been included by Shakespeare or any other 
Elizabethan writer, but there could be no reason for limiting the 
allusion to those animals, and probably the writer in Chaméers's 
Fournal did not intend to do so. As he was writing about 
toads, he naturally quoted this passage in illustration of the old 
notion that they were “‘ venomous” as well as “ugly,” without 
referring to other animals included in the familiar Hibernian 
superstition. In alluding to this superstition people commonly 
mention only ‘‘snakes” as representative of the reptile race, as 
other editors of Shakespeare have done in notes on the passage 
in question. Stevens quotes (asI do, giving him credit) an apt 
parallel from Dekker’s «« Honest Whore ” (1630) :— 

‘¢ that Irish Judas, 
Bred in a country where no venom prospers 
But in his blood.” 

I may add that Shakespeare has seven or eight specific refer- 
ences to the supposed venom of the toad besides the familiar one 
in “ As you Like It” (ii. 1. 13), where the fabulous “ toad-stone,’ 
the “ precious jewel in his head,” is also mentioned. The only 
other bit of « toad-lore” in his work (probably quoted in the arti- 
cle in Chambers, which I have not seen) is in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,” iii. 5. 31: ‘Some say the lark and loathed toad change 
eyes.” As the toad has beautiful eyes while the lark has very 
ugly ones, it was a popular notion that they had exchanged eyes. 





Notes from Paris 


AN HISTORIC nautical map—Valsecca’s—owned by the Count 
of Montenegro, who resides in Majorca, has just been offered for 
sale here. It is supposed to have been made in 1456 and to have 
once belonged to Americus Vespucius, if we are to believe four 
lines written on the back of it. The present possessor having 
been separated from his rich wife and being in need of funds 
sent this precious document to Paris. The attention of our State 
Department was called to it. But the sale fell through on ac- 
count of the extraordinary price asked—8o00,000 francs. It has 
been taken back home, as not. more than one or two thousand 
dollars could be obtained, and that offer came from the Ameri- 
can market. Mr. Henry Harrisse declares that it is not worth 
as many farthings! George Sand, by the way, describes this 
‘map in her volume of travels, «« Un Hiver 4 Majorque,” and tells 
how an ink-bottle was — over it. ‘The traces of this accident 
can still be seen. 


Speaking of this mishap reminds me of two contretemps which 
Zola related to me the other day. It appears that whatever he 
writes consists of but a single draft, so that he is always nervous 
till he gets the printer's ‘proofs, especially as he has had some 
narrow escapes. Thus, while one of his early novels was ap- 
pearing in feuilleton in a’ Paris daily, the war of 1870 broke out, 
and the publication of the paper suddenly ceased, leaving the 
final chapter unprinted. When peace was restored months after- 
wards, the editor called on M. Zola and asked for the manuscript 
of the closing part. «But you have it,” exclaimed the surprised 
novelist; “I sent you the whole, and ‘it must be found, for I can- 
mot replace it without the greatest difficulty.” So a long 
seatch was made at the newspaper office and the lost sheets were 
finally discovered lying on the editor’s table under a mass of 
dust-covered papers, where they had remained undisturbed all 

_ through “the Terrible Year.” 
‘Many. years later Zola had ‘quite as lucky an escape from a 
similar misfortune. Coming into town one afternoon from his 
“country home at Médan, with the complete manuscript of a 
novel which he intended to hand. in person to his publisher, his 
“common method, the busy author was making a few final correc- 
- tions in the train, laying down the sheets beside him on the seat. 
“When in his cab he discovered that a chapter -was missing. 
prema: Wm to the St. Lazare station, he found the train had 
not been backed out and hunted up his compartment, but his | preci- 
-ous chapter had disappeared... In the midst of his consternation 





a =e ee by-one of. the railway employees, whe handed 
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him the lost manuscript. But notwithstanding these warnings M. 
Zola does not change his writing habits. 


Mention of Zola naturally suggests the coming book of Paul 
and Victor Margueritte, for they, too, are engaged on a trilogy, 
so they tell me. ‘(Le Déastre” I mentioned in your columns 
last August. It is now to be followed by a companion historic 
novel, whose scene will be laid in the second period of the con- 
flict of 1870, generally spoken of as the War in the Provinces, 
and the series will be completed by a third story, which will have 
to do with the Commune. This last subject is beset with’ diffi- 
culties, but the brothers assure me that they mean to be as im- 
partial as possible under the circumstances. By the way, M. 
René Doumic said to me the other day, speaking of “Le 
Déastre ” (which, you will remember, typifies the first period of 
the Franco-German struggle), that he considered it one of the 
most notable novels of the epoch. 


M. Doumic, I may add, sails from Havre on the 19th proximo, 
on his way to Harvard to inaugurate the recently established 
lectureship on French literature.. He will remain at Cambridge 
about three weeks, delivering his eight lectures on French 
Romanticism on alternate days, so that each intervening evening 
may be devoted-to a lecture at Boston on some other literary 
subject. From Harvard, M. Doumic goes to Yale, Columbia, 
Chicago and possibly to Cornell. This able, rising critic is de- 
lighted with the idea of this distant preaching of the literary 
word, though the thought of being brought face to face with an 
American winter sends a chill through his tall, thin frame, which 
is so susceptible to cold. M. Doumic has already accepted the 
invitation to respond to the toast to the American Universities at 
our Memorial Day banquet here; so I trust that his reception by 
the college authorities will be warmer than that which heis sure 
to receive from the climate. 

We have several other French critics who are quite ready to 
follow M. Doumic’s example and go to Harvard the succeeding 
years. M. Victor du Bled, for instance, could speak very enter- 
taingly and even with much authority on the literary and historic 
life of France during the eighteenth century. In fact, he begins 
in a few days his annual series of lectures, which is to be devoted 
this time to ‘French Society during the Last Century.” One of 
the lectures treats of the diplomats and diplomacy of that 

period, and M. du Bled has had the happy idea of specially in- 
iting for that day prominent members of the diplomatic corps 
accredited to France, so that he will probably have before him 
on that occasion a parterre of diplomatists. 


Another candidate, and an exceedingly brilliant one, for the 
Harvard lectureship is M. Léo Claretie, nephew of M. Jules 
Claretie, who has just closed.a series of very instructive and 
spirited lectures on early French poetry, one of his specialties. 
M. Claretie has a very graceful delivery, and being, like M. Dou- 
mic, a graduate of the famous Superior Normal School, speaks 
with book. Genetal Porter, by the way, was an assiduous at- 
tendant at’ this course. 


Another notable Frenchman whom you will. probably see on 
your lecture platform at no distant day is the ex-Abbé Victor 
Charbonnel. After hesitating for some time he finally abandoned 
Rome last October, and is now preparing a series of lectures on 
what he calls “free religion,” which must not be mistaken 
for what goes underthat name generally in the United States. 
M. Charbonnel is now a sort of French Theodore Parker or 
O. B. Frothingham. He is exceedingly religious in the best and 
broadest sense of the word, is a most eloquent speaker, and 
could deliver in English a committed lecture. . Here is'a hint to 
Major Pond. 

A few personal notes: Frau von Teuffel, Blanche Willis 
Howard of-former days; has been in Faris of late, engaged upon 
some newspaper work. Though she has just brought out one 
volume, another is already in her mind. Frau von Teuffel is 
now back in her favorite Germany. 

Mr. Cleveland Moffett, busy on some work for McC/ure's hae 
azine, is vibrating just now between Paris and. London, having 
returned from the Orient via Berlin. 

Mr. Hall Caine has been seen-of late wandering about the 
streets of Paris before starting for Rome. And Mr. W. E. Norris 
has been here too. I sat next to him at a’dinner:party not long 
ago, and so modest was he and so tactless the: hostess, that I 
discovered only the following day who my neighbor had been. 

But the literary lion in Paris just now is Signor Gabriele 
d’Annunzio, the young Italian novelist, whose piece, “ La Ville 
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Morte,” is to be brought out to-night: by Mme. Sarah Bernhardt 
at her theatre, Le Renaissance. It promises to be a most brilliant 
occasion, at least as far as the audience is concerned. 

It is expected that ex-President Hill of Rochester University 
will preside at the next American University dinner, which 
ccurs on Washington’s Birthday. Two or thrée French celeb- 
tities will speak on that occasion. 

The Paris letter to Literature, as well as some of the book- 
reviews which appear in that periodical, are written by Mr. 
William M. Fullerton of the Zimes staff here, a Harvard gradu- 
ate, for some time literary editor of one of the Boston dailies. 
I am told by a Londoner who should know whereof he speaks, 
that as soon as Literature gets well started, which is quite the 


case now if wide circulation counts, much of its matter will first 


appear inthe Zimes, This, in fact, would seem to be the chief 


9) raison @étre of this admirable literary weekly. 











“est grief to that admirable lady. 


Mr-“Oliver H. Perry, formerly of the art department of Scrid- 
ners Magazine, who has had a studio here for the past year or 
two, has just ‘completed an excellent portrait of Frederick Mac- 
millan, head of the well-known London publishing-house. Mr. 
Perry is now engaged on a historic portrait of Sebastian Cabot, 
for a private gallery. 

Has your attention been called to this paragraph placed at the 
very end,-in the list of authorities, of Frederic Harrison's 
scholarly « William the Silent,”. which. was reviewed in your 
columns recently? ‘Special mention should be made of the 
most recent, most elaborate and most scholarly work ‘on this 
subject, ‘ William the Silent.” by Ruth Putnam. . . . At 
every step a subsequent writer has to admire Miss Putnam's im- 
mense industry and accurate learning.” Miss Putnam, I may 
add, is a graduate of Sage College, Cornell, and a member of the 
well-known New York publishing family. 

PARIS, 21 Jan., 1898. THEODORE STANTON¢ 





Thackeray’s Sequel to 


Longmans’ Magazine for February contains the following 
letter of Thackeray’s to his friend the Duke of Devonshire. 
His Grace had expressed his regret at ‘‘ Vanity Fair” com- 
ing to an end, and his interest in the further adventures and 
fate of the characters. To gratify this curiosity, Thackeray 
wrote:— 

My Lorp DUKE: Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, whom I saw last 
‘week, and whom’! informed of your Grace's desire to have -her 
portrait, was good enough to permit me to copy a little drawing 
made of. her “in happier days,” she said with a sigh, by Smee, 
the Royal Academician. 

Mrs. Crawley now lives in a small but very pretty little house 
in Belgravia, and is conspicuous for’ her numerous charities, 
which always get into the newspapers, and her unaffected piety. 
Many. of the most exalted and spotless of her own sex. visit her, 
and. are of opinion that she is a most injured woman. There is 
no sort of truth in the stories regarding Mrs. Crawley and the 


. late Lord Steyne. The licentious character of that nobleman 


alone gave rise to reports from which, alas, the most spotless 
life and reputation cannot always defend themselves. The 
present Sir Rawdon Crawley (who succeeded his late uncle, Sir 
Pitt, 1832; Sir Pitt died on the passing of the Reform Bill) does 
not see his.mother, and his undutifulness is a cause of the deep- 
“If it were not for higher 
things,” she says, ‘‘ how could she have borne up against the 
‘world’s calumny, a wicked husband’s cruelty and falseness, and 
‘the thanklessness (sharper than a serpent's tooth) of an adored 
child?” But she has been preserved, mercifully preserved, to 
bear all these griefs, and awaits her reward e/sewhere. The 
italics are Mrs. Crawley’s own. 

She took the style and title of Lady Crawley for some time 
after ‘Sir Pitt's death in 1832; but it turned out that Colonel 
Crawley, Governor of Coventry Island, had died ef fever three 
months before his brother, whereupon Mrs. Rawdon was obliged 
to lay down the title which she had prematurely assumed. 

The late Jos. Sedley, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, left her 
two lakhs.of rupees, on the interest of which. the widow lives in 


_the practices of piety and benevolence before mentioned. She 


has lost what little good looks she once possessed, and wears 
false hair and teeth (the latter give her rather a ghastly look 


- when she smiles), and—for a pious woman—is the best crino- 


lined lady in Knightsbridge district. 





**Vanity Fair’’. 
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Colonel and Mrs. W. Dobbin live in Hampshire, near. Sir R. 
Crawley; Lady Jane was godmother ‘to their little girl, and the 
ladies are exceedingly attached to each other. : e, Colonel’s 
‘History of the Punjaub” is looked for with. much. anxiety in 
some circles. na 

Capt. and Lt.-Colonel G. Sedley-Osborne (he wishes, he says, to 
be distinguished from some other branches of the Qsborne fam- 
ily, and is descended by the mother's side from Sir Charles 
Sedley) is, I need not say, well, for I saw him in a most richly 
embroidered cambric pink shirt with diamond studs, bowing to 
your Grace.at the last party at»Devonshire House. He is in 
Parliament; but the property left him by his grandfather has, |] 
hear, been a good deal-ovérrated. 

He was very sweet upon. Miss-Crawley, Sir Pitt's daughter, 
who married her cousin, the present Baronet, and a good deal 
cut up when he was refused. He is not, however, a man to be 
permanently cast down by sentimental disappointments.- His 
chief cause of annoyance at the present moment is that he is 
growing bald, but his whiskers are still without a gray hair and 
the finest in London, - . 

I think these are the latest particulars relating toa number of 
persons about whom your Grace was good enough to express 
some interest. I am very glad to be enabled to give this infor- 
mation, and am, 

Your Grace’s very much obliged servant, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 





Tue Critic Co., by. permission of Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co., is bringing out a copy of this letter printed on 
linen paper, at 10 cts, net per copy,.or $7.50 for 100. 





Recollections of Daudet 


M. ADOLPHE BRISSON gives some recollections of Daudet in 
the Revue Illustrée, among them the following account by Ernest 
Daudet of his brother’s arrival at his, Ernest’s, lodgings in Paris: 
—I can see him now, exhausted by want and fatigue, dying ot 
cold, wrapped in a worn, shabby, old-fashioned overcoat, and, 
to make his appearance still more original, shod with clogs of 
rubber, worn over blue cotton socks.” Daudet was a tremen- 
dous worker, though. not. naturally industrious. When writing 
‘« Le Nabab,” «Les Rois en Exil,” “ L’Evangéliste,” he would 
sit for seventeen hours a day at his desk, scarcely taking time to 





M. ALPHONSE DaupeTt IN 1897. 
. 
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DAUDET AFTER DEATH 


eat or sleep, and waking with a start, to put on paper a word 
that he feared would escape him when awake. When the man- 
uscript was done, he gave a sigh of relief. But he had almost 
killed himself. He fell into a terrible torpor, from:which hé 
could not be roused. One night he thought he was dying. ..He 
called Mme. Daudet and whispered, «Finish my book!” In 
speaking of «‘ La Petite Paroisse,” M. Brisson describes the hero 
as a “ Struggleforlifer.” 

The two portraits of Daudet reproduced herewith, one of 
which was taken after death, are reproduced from this article. 





The Lounger 

CABLE DESPATCHES from Liverpool announce an interview 
with Dr. Nansen, in which the Arctic explorer is quoted as say- 
ing that lecturing in America is as bad as exploring, and adding 
that when not lecturing he was traveling, and that the American 
style of traveling was not to his taste. Of course, Major Pond 
saw this paragraph, and naturally he was indignant. He doesn't 
believe Dr. Nansen said “ any such thing,” and neither do I. Dr. 
Nansen may be a good many things that he is charged with 
being; but he is not perfectly tactless, and such words coming 
from his lips would be very foolish. He made a great deal of 
money out of his tour in America—much more than his managers 
did,—and he was exceptionally well-treated. 


Ze 


THAT HIS TOUR was cut short was no fault of his managers, 
but rather the fault of his terms. However, they accepted them, 
and they are paying for being over-sanguine. Major Pond, who 
took Dr. Nansen under his wing during the latter part of the ex- 
plorer’s stay in America, says:— : 

«Dr. Nansen complained of nothing. He was as perfect a 
gentleman as any one I ever knew. But as he never took the 
trouble to deny the malicious stories circulated by certain per- 
sons, they gained credence with some. The only unpleasant 
feature of his entire stay was the disagreement with his managers, 
in which, I may ddd, he certainly was not the one at fault. He 
found lecturing here very pleasant, but he was not anxious to 
come, and did so only when good terms were offered by his 
managers. They, however, could not afford to keep up to the 
letter of their contract, in view of their heavy expenses, although 
Dr. Nansen was one of the most popular lecturers that have ever 
come to New York, and filled his hallon the eighth appearance 
here, after only four days’ advertising. Dr. Nansen, therefore, 

it best to withdraw and return home. I have only good 

words for him, and I am sure he feels that way toward the people 

of the United States, who made his visit here so enjoyable and 
fi t i ” ’ 


ee 
I HAVE BEEN WAITING for Mr. Wilson Barrett to be heard 
from; he is not the man to let an opportunity for advertising es- 
cape.him. At the present time he is acting in Australia. When 
he heard of the tragic death of William Terriss, he said that he 
was almost certain that the assassin and a man named Archer, 
who followed him about with a revolver when he was a lessee 
* 
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of the Princess’s Theatre, London, were one and the same. Mr. 
Barrett says that one day he (Barrett) calléd@ Archer into the 
office of the theatre and accused him of intent temurder. Archer 
admitted the charge and said that Barrett washis brother, and 
had robbed him. Then, of course, he knew the man was mad. 
To this statement Zhe Daily Chronicle adds.its comment, which 
is that ‘‘if the assassin of Mr. Terriss was—as seems certain— 
also Mr. Barrett’s pursuer, the latter has reason to reflect on his 
failure to have the madman’ locked up.” 


a 


MR. W. L. ALDEN, who was at one time the humorous editorial 
writer of the New York 7Zimes, is now writing literary letters 
from London to that paper. The second of these, which appeared 
last week, is more interesting than the first. Mr. Alden says that 
Mr. Rider Haggard has apparently decided to abandon Africa, 
and that his next book is to be ‘a story of modern civilized life, 
without a person in it with a complexion darker than that of an 
authorized British brunette.” Mr. Haggard, continues Mr. Alden, 
‘« has been immensely successful in selling his novels; and of course 
this has made many people say that they are rubbish... I wish I 
could write that sort of rubbish.” Just how much of a compli- 
ment does Mr. Alden intend by this statement? Doeshe mean 
to admit that Mr. Haggard writes rubbish, and that for pecuniary 
reasons he would like to write the same instead of some other 
kind of rubbish; or does he mean that itis not rubbish, and that 
he wishes that he wrote as well as Mr. Haggard ? Of course, Mr. 
Alden writes a hundred per cent. better than Mr. Haggard; so I 
am at a loss to get at his real meaning. 


“ce 


WE ALREADY HAVE societies ot women known as Colonial 
Dames and Daughters of the Revolution, but they no longer give 
prestige to their members; they are entirely too plebeian. We 
have something better. The newest thing in Daughters is 
the Order of the Crown, to become a member of which a woman 
must be able to prove her direct descent from a Royal Line; any 
Royal Line except the Royal Blue will do. It will surprise most 
simple Republicans to know how many American-born women 
are the Daughters of Kings (not King’s Daughters; that is an- 
other order). One lady is a direct descendant of Charlemagne; 
she was originally Lydia Jones Smith, then she was the widow 
of Dorephus Tuttle of Boston, and now she isthe wife of Mr. Fer- 
dinand P. Earle of this city. From aking to an earl is not as sud- 
den a change as it might be. But Mrs. Earle is, if I am to be- 
lieve the Hera/d,a descendant of Charlemagne, Alfred the Great, 
Hugh Capet and the Plantagenets. 

«Mrs. John Jacob Astor can trace her ancestry back to Hugh 
Capet, King of France; the Plantagenet kings of England 
and the royal Saxon line. . . . Other eligibles are Mrs. 
Royal Phelps Carroll, Mrs. Marshall Orme Wilson, Mrs. William 
Fearing Gill, Mrs. Frederic Bronson, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. 
Mary J. Schieffelin, Mrs. Roger Pryor and Mrs. Charles Astor 
Drayton. The motto of the order is from Horace’s first ode, and 
reads:— Atavis edite regibus.’” 


a 
I WOULD SUGGEST still another order—one for membership in 


which every American housekeeper is eligible: the Order of the 
Royal Baking Powder. Don’t you think that would be popular ? 


ee 
A man who signs himself « Augustin Beaumont” (that may 
be his name, but it is rather too high-sounding for reality) com- 
plains in The Evening Post about the literary pretentions of New 
York. He read an editoral in that journal in which it was 
argued that New York was the literary centre of the United 
States. Now Mr. Beaumont denies this statement, and to prove 
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that he is right, says he came to New York a thoroughly equipped 
journalist, and being unable to get a position on a newspaper, or 
to dispose of magazine articles, was obliged to sell soap for a 
living. I cannot for the life of me see why, granted that New 
York is the literary centre, every man who comes here, even 
though he may have experience in journalism, should drop at 
once into a lucrative position. In that case, instead of being a 
“literary centre,” I should think it might be called a literary 
Elysium. 
i ) 


I LAMENT the death of Nicolini, and throw a laurel on his 
grave. He was not agreat singer, but he sang with taste and 
with fire. Many a better singer might have learned much from 
his performance in “ AYda,” especially when Mme. Patti sang the 
title. réle, 

A) 


A.GREAT MANY people who wonder why Mme. Sarah Grand 
wrote ‘ The Beth Book” will be interested to learn her reason, 
given by request to the editor of Book News :— 


“I wrote it,” she declares, “to show what a refined woman 
must suffer when forced to associate with such a man, the inevit- 
able blight, the certain deterioration that settles upon her even 
when she has the force of character to escape absolute corruption. 
The critics have almost all missed this, the one purpose of the 
book, and pounced upon something quite incidental, and merely 
introduced by way of illustration, used as a vivisection incident, 
to which they attribute an exaggerated importance. The sub- 
jects discussed came inevitably into the life of an intelligent 
woman situated as Beth was at the time of which I was writing; 
she could not have avoided them, and therefore no picture of her 
would be faithful that ignored them; but it is in the conditions of 
her life, not in her intellectual pursuits, or opinions, that the real 
significance of her story is to be found.” 


“oe 

THE FACT THAT the manuscript of “Waverley” came near 
destruction before it was discovered by Sir Walter among his 
_ fishing-tackle, so profoundly affected one of the (central Penn- 
sylvania) hearers of a University Extension lecture, that his 
paper, presented to the lecturer, contained this clause:—‘ Happy 
it was for English literature that this beacon-light was not ex- 
tinguished by the scissors of the maid near the morass, and 
under the leaves had been buried the root of Scotch literature.” 


cP 


THIs IS A SCENE from Mr. Pinero’s latest comedy, «‘ Trelawney 
of the Wells,” clipped from Zhe Daily Chronicle. The scene is 


laid in or about 1861, when women wore the most hideous gar- 
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ments that fashion ever dictated." ‘The actors and actresses dress 
accoriing to the time represented. 
ee 
“M. PIERRE Lot! is among the ‘latest writers to protest against 
bull-fighting as seen-in Spain’ to-day. The protest comes as a 
surprise to.those who know that M. Loti hails-from that part of 
southern France where bull-fighting still flourishes, in spite of 
the efforts of the government to suppress it. But why, after all, 
should a man be held responsible for the peculiarities of the 
section of the country in which he may happen to have .been 


born ? 
“es, 


THE suit for libel brought by Mr. A. Oakey Hall against the 
Right Hon. James Bryce, on account of certain allusions to himself 
in the latter’s work, «« The American Commonwealth,” has been 
dismissed on account of the failure of Mr. Hall to prosecute it. 
Mr. Bryce spent five or six thousand dollars in getting testimony 
to defend his case, and the court has imposed the costs upon the 
plaintiff. It is not expected, however, that he will pay them, and 
The Evening Post makes the very sensible suggestion that in 
every suit of this sort the plaintiff should he required to file a 
bond for payment of costs, in case of an adverse decision. 


a 

THE Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, in a letter accepting the position 
of Chairman fro tem of the Board of Trustees of Barnard College, 
expresses his admiration of the rapid growth of that institution. 
Within its first five years it has, he says, made greater progress 
than Columbia College achieved in the first fifty years of its exist- 
ence. “I regard this result as a miraculous success, and it will 
be a reproach to the citizens of New York if, even for a short 
time, the work of Barnard College should be hampered for need 
of the small amount required to place it in the position of com- 
parative independence.” The “small amount” is $100,000, but 
before Mr. Hewitt’s letter was published subscriptions of $1000 
each were received from Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, Mrs. Jacob H. 
Schiff, Mrs. Wm. H. Osborn, Mr. Morris K. Jesup and two an- 
onymous “ friends.” 

a) 

MR. SAMUEL C. DONALDSON, of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore, whose death occurred on Jan. 24, at the age of 76, 
possessed marked culture and wide scholarship. As a bibliog- 
rapher and a critic, his knowledge was well known, and he was 
constantly appealed to in matters relating to books and litera- 
ture. Mr. Donaldson's devotion to the printed page has been a 
characteristic from his youth, humorously alluded to by Col. 
Higginson, a classmate, in a Harvard class-poem, where ‘* Don- 
aldson, with his nose in a book,” is referred to. After gradua- 
tion Mr. Donaldson spent some time abroad, meeting and 
visiting at the home of De Quincey, with whose family a 
correspondence was kept up for many years. Later, he became 
a professor in the University of Alabama, and afterwards, re- 
turning to his home in Baltimore, became associated with the 
Mercantile Library. He had been assistant librarian of the 
Pratt Library for about twelve years. 

cA 

A FEw book-lovers'in Gouverneur, New York, are just forming 
themselves into a book club, under the title of the Brothers of 
the Book. To celebrate the inception of the club they propose 
issuing a dainty little brochure, the subject of which will be 
the “Conclusion of the Renaissance”—the summing-up of 
Pater’s philosophy of life. Only a small number will be printed, 
but admirers of Pater (and other book-lovers) who would like 
copies, are invited to corréSpond with the Scrivener, Mr. L. C. 
Woodworth. 


ee 
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.._MME. REJANE's brilliant tour in Germany has made the name 
of «Mme. Sans-Géne” as well. known in that country as it is in 
France. A Stuttgart paper gives some “souvenirs” of an old 
German pensioner, Steininger, which agree very well with what 
we already know of the Duchess of Dantzig :—««In the early part 
of my stay in the Hohenasperg,” says the soldier, «I had for bed- 
fellow a man called Lefebvre. He was an Alsatian who had 
come to Wurtemberg as a volunteer; he was large, dark-visaged, 
black-haired and a good comrade. He made the acquaintance 
of my sergeant Denzel’s daughter, and at the expiration of his 
engagement returned to France, having in the meanwhile married 
his fiancée. But it was only after having assured himself of the 
welcome his. wife would receive that he returned to the family 
hearth. We.saw him return, driving a mule which he had bought 
to spare his wife some of the fatigues of the journey, and in this 
modest way the future. Duchess of Dantzig made her entry into 
France.. When, later on, I passed through Diinkirchen, I asked 
to see the home of Lefebvre, but couid see only the place where 
the house had stood, as it had been destroyed by fire. I learned 
that he had. returned to the service ane received promotion.” 
The recruit of Asperg had indeed been promoted ; he had be- 
come a Marshal, and the daughter of the sergeant-major, ad- 
mitted to the Tuileries, had introduced even to the court world 
her surname, Mme. Sans-Géne—or, as the narrator of this story 
calls it, Frau Ungenirt. , 
Music 
Notes of the Season 

THE REPRESENTATION of “ Die Walkiire” which was given 

on Friday evening at. the Metropolitan Opera House, served to 


_ introduce Madame Nordica as Briinnhilde—the youthful Briinn- 


hilde of the first drama in the Trilogy. The piece was badly 
mounted ; but we are a long-suffering’ people in regard to such 
‘matters, and have learned to accustom ourselves to impossible 
scenery; ludicrous makeshifts of all sorts and kinds, and stage- 
management which would assuredly not be tolerated in Ger- 
many, where the idea still prevails that the music-drama without 
adeqyate stage-fittings has absolutely no raison d’étre. 

_ Mme. Nordica’s impersonation of Briinnhilde revealed the good 
results of her conscientious, painstaking study.in connection with 
the réle, and of her earnestness of purpose in developing it along 
the. lines; imposed by tradition. A great impersonation was 
scarcely to be expected, for Mme. Nordica was not cast in an 


‘heroic mould, and Briinnhilde demands a superabundance of 


physical, intellectual and temperamental endowments. But all 
‘honor to the artist who has conquered many of her limitations 
through persistent effort, and who now claims her right to be 
considered as among the foremost in the ranks of Wagnerian 


“singers. 


Fraulein Gadski was tender and convincing as Sieglinde, and 
her sympathetic portrayal of the character caused the audience 
to deal leniently with her all too apparent defects in the matter 
of faulty intonation. Herr Krauss was a fairly good Siegmund. 
Herr Fischer presented the familiar Wotan we have learned to 


‘associate with his name, and the remaining members of the cast 


may be dismissed as of average excellence, unworthy of’ special 
‘mention. 
The matinée performance of «Roméo et Juliette ” drew as large 


and representative an audience as that which filled the Opera 


‘House on the preceding evening, when the Wagner drama was 
produced. : 

Mme. Melba’s Juliette is so well known that we need not enter 
into a,discussion as to its special merits, but the réle has always 
‘been one in which she has achieved vocal triumphs, and being 
in good form she carried her audience to a pitch of enthusiasm 
rarely awakened this season. 

- M. Ibos,. who filled the companion réle, disclosed genuine 


- dramatic force and deep feeling. His unfortunate vibrato marred 


the effect of his otherwise excellent singing, but altogether his 
Romeo may be classed as the most acceptable bit of work he has 


‘thus far offered us. - M. Boudouresque sang and acted the part 


of Friar Laurence with good effect. “Signor Campanari proved a 


worthy oe, of Mercutio, and Herr Stehmann, Signor 
Mile. Toronta served. to fill the remaining réles. The 
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orchestra and chorus were both open to criticism. Signor Bim- 
boni has not fulfilled the promise of his season with the Maple- 
son Company, and his readings show but few traces of discrimi- 
nation and subjectivity. 

The Saturday evening representation of ‘‘ Tannhduser,” with 
a cast including Fraulein Gadski, Mr. Bispham and Herr Krauss, 
and with popular prices by way of an added attraction to ensure 
support, was given to an exceedingly poor house. Our managers 
fail to learn by experience that Saturday evening representations 
are not desired by this public. Saturday is a night reserved for 
the play, and this custom, together with the fact that those who 
have attended a matinée performance of opera, will scarcely feel 
tempted to patronize the same sort of an entertainment given in 
the identical building where they have passed the greater part of 
the day, may account for general indifference concerning popular 
pperatic entertainments of the Saturday night series. We have 
a large foreign population, and it would seem as if support 
might come from this quarter if from no other direction, but in 
truth our German element, for example, cannot altogether be 
counted on ; and it often happens that ventures made out of con- 
sideration for what is supposedly dear to the German heart and 
is undoubtedly of value in the Fatherland, fall far short of the 
mark, or in many instances even fail to materialize, because the 
tastes appealed to have suffered a climatic change or have been 
surplanted by newly acquired ambitions. The various unsuc- 
cessful endeavors to introduce open-air concerts, and oper-air 
restaurants with incidental music as the principal attraction, 
may be cited in illustration of the point in question. 

The first morning concert in the series given at the Astoria 

under Herr Seidl brought forward Miss Maud Powell as solo- 
ist.. Miss Powell was heard in Bruch’s second concerto for vio- 
lin, and her. performance must be referred to in terms of the 
warmest possible praise. 
. Another artist who deserves to be favorably spoken of, is the 
admirable pianist, Mr. Albert Lockwood, whose recent recital at 
the Madison Square Garden was given on the evening of the 
same day and with the assistance of the same distinguished con- 
ductor. 

No less valued a writer on musical topics than Mr. Philip 
‘Hale has decided that, for the sake of unity, we must drop all 
concessions to foreign customs, and use the simple prefix of 
Mr. or Mrs., when designating the different artists who come 
to this country, or who assume, for the sake of distinction, effect- 
ive stage names. The writer is scarcely inclined to take Mr. Hale . 
seriously, and yet he is evidently bent on enforcing his particular 
theory or hobby. But why can he not rest content in adopting 
the general form of Madame and Monsieur? It is really like a 
slap in the face to hear such an unesthetic combination of sounds 
as Mrs. Nordica, Mrs. Melba, Miss Schumanh-Heinck and Mr. 
Mozkowsky, and one cannot but consider the persistent attempt 
to introduce them as more of an affectation than an actual belief 
in their necessity. And to think that this suggestion comes from 
a critic of music ! 





The Drama . 
Mme. Helena Modjeska 

THERE WAS SOMETHING very gratifying in the warmth of the 
welcome with which Mme. Helena Modjeska, the greatest actress 
in this country, was. greeted ‘on. her return to the metropolitan 
stage in the Fifth Avenue Theatre.on Monday evening. It proved 
that the public memory is not so short as it is sometimes believed 
to be, and: that a great reputation carn'’survive the test of even 
prolonged absence. It is not possible,,at this late day, to write 
anything new about her impersonation of Marie Stuart, which 
was recognized as a masterpiece, éven in the days of. Ristori and 
Seebach, and has-stood these many «years secure “from. living 
rivalry. To-day it is one of the few remaining examples of really 
great acting, of.beautiful’ workmanship inspired by imagination 
and perfected by experience and ripe intelligence,,to.be seen 
upon the stage. It has qualities, wholly distinct from and alto- 
gether superior to those which-constitute the artistic equipment 
of the modern actress, such as a style at once broad and delicate, 
majestic and tender,’vigorous and graceful, and a general re- 
finement and elevation of manner suggestive of kindred attributes 
ofthe soul. Time has dealt: very gently with the famous Polish 
artist. It has deprived her, naturally, of some of the buoyancy and 
brilliancy of youth, but has left all her finer faculties unimpaired, 
so that intellectually, she is in her ripest period,.while-her physical 
powers are still equal:to all the demands made upon them. There 
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MME. MopjESKA AS MARIE STUART 


was no apparent diminution of fire or passion in the splendid 
vehemence of her denunciation of Queen Elizabeth in the famous 
scene at Fotheringay. As she proceeded through the varying 
moods of humility, indignation and anger towards the thrilling 
climax she held her audience spellbound, and her final outburst 
of wrathful scorn was followed by a scene of enthusiasm such as 
is rarely witnessed within the walls of a theatre nowadays. She 
was Called before the curtain again and again, receiving a tribute 
of which any actress might well be proud. Her death scene was 
a wonderful exhibition of queenly and womanly dignity, tender 
ness and resignation, exquisite in its grace, inspiring in its sug- 
gestion of sanctity and purity and poignant in its pathos. The 
circumstances around her were not particularly solemn or im- 
posing, but she so filled the scene that the defects of others 
passed unnoticed. Her associates, to tell truth, had but a small 
share in the honors of the evening. Mr. Haworth alone is de- 
serving of special commendation, but the representation passed 
without any very serious hitches. 





***Way Down East’’ 

THIS NEW PLAY by Miss Lottie Blair Parker, which was pre- 
sented in the Manhattan Theatre on Monday evening, requires 
only brief notice. It is one of the innumerable rural .pieces 
constructed more or less upon the bad model of «The Old 
Homestead,” which, thanks to the sympathetic personality of 
Mr. Denman Thompson, has flourished so amazingly. Miss 
Parker has selected one of the oldest themes of melodrama and 
set it in a frame of what is supposed to be rural freshness and 
simplicity, but which smacks much more of the stage carpenter's 
shop and old prompt-books than it does of woods or fields. The 
clothes and properties of the piece are very good copies of ex- 
isting originals, but the personages, as a rule, are hopelessly 
conventional and unreal. All of them have done good service 
in the theatre and find much favor in the eyes of a certain class 
of playgoers, who were present in force on the first night and 
applauded as rapturously as if the whole thing had been new 
and alive. The actors did as well as could be expected of them, 
and evidently amused a good many of their hearers. Worse 
entertainments have .been brilliant financial successes before 
now, ~ 


Mr. George Alexander is said to have commissioned Mr. 
Stephen Phillips to write a “‘ verse drama” for the St. James’s 
Theatre. As Mr.. Phillips was once an actor, he should certainly 
possess the necessary practical knowledge tor the task. 
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The Fine Arts 
The Seizure of Boldini’s Pictures 

THE ACTION of the Custom House authorities in seizing the 
portraits of Verdi, Whistler and other celebrities, by the painter 
Giovanni Boldini, which have been exhibited at the galleries of 
Boussod, Valadon & Co., will, it may be hoped, result in having 
an authoritative and final interpretation put upon the law relating 
to the importation of pictures and other works of art. e law 
is so loosely drawn that everybody is more or less puzéled by it. 
In the present case, the pictures were imported for exhibition, 
and were admitted duty free on the declaration of Mr. Glaenzer, 
Mr. Boldini’s agent, that they were not for sale, but were to be 
exported within six months. Mr, Glaenzer supposed that, the in- 
tent of the law being to protect the Government against clandes- 
tine sales of pictures imported for exhibition, he might sell the 
pictures, if he could, after the time allowéd for exhibition had 
elapsed, on paying the proper duty. A Custom House inspector, 
getting some hint of this attitude, sent a woman spy to the gal- 
lery, who, representing herself to be a rich picture-buyer, ob- 
tained a bill of sale for the Verdi portrait, dated March 2, at 
which time the exhibition will be over. On this ground all the 
paintings were seized, and Custom House agents were put in 
charge of them. The question thus raised is whether a picture 
imported for exhibition miay be sold for delivery after the exhibition, 
on payment of the usual duty.. The Customs authorities appear 
to think that there must be an actual exportation of such pictures 
and a re-importation before they can be offered for sale. It is 
highly desirable that the point should be settled once for all, and 
that the nature of the settlement and the reasons therefor should 
be made public. 





Prices and Buyers at the Stewart Sale 

AS WAS ANTICIPATED, the little picture by Fortuny, « The 
Choice of a Model,” as it is usually called, brought the highest 
price obtained for any picture at the sale of the Stewart collection, 
last week. Mr.W. A. Clark, the Montana silver-mine owner, who 
paid $42,000 for-it, bought several other Fortunys, the single 
small Alma Tadema,‘‘A Roman Youth Reading Horace,” for 
which he paid $3900, and other paintings of less note, making in 
all a little more than $75,000. Fortuny’s «‘ Court of Justice, Al- 
hambra,” was bought by Mr. H. P. Whitney for $13,000, and 
the “Arab Fantasia” went to “H. Harrison” for $12,000, 
Mr. H. Schaus bought « The Antiquary” for $12,500, and Mr. 
Stanford White the ‘«Arab’s Head” for $1150 and the “ Arab 
Butcher,” which, spite of the repulsive subject, is an excellent 
example of Fortuny’s work, for $2300. 

Madrazo’s ‘« Departure from the Masked Ball,” a small picture 
crowded with figures, sold to F. A. Bell for $12,500, while the 
same artist's “ Pierrette,” a single figure of a pretty masker, of 
the size of life, and by many considered his best work, went 
for $5000 to the Marquis of Casa Rieva. The two small paintings 
by Meissonier brought less than was expected; the «End of a 
Game of Cards” going to Mr. H. W. Fargo for $9000 and the 
“Stirrup Cup” to Mr G. B. Berckman for $12,500. Menzel’s 
spirited drawing of the same name as the last-mentioned picture, 
sold for $3375 to Mr. G. P. Douglas. « The Village Politicians,” 
a genre picture by Wilhelm Leibl, the German follower of Cour- 
bet and leader of the German naturalistic school, brought the 
unexpectedly high price of $15,000. It was bought by Mr. J. F. 
Sutton. Baudry’s “ Pearl and the Wave,” the one capital ex- 
ample of the nude in the collection, goes back to Paris in the 
charge of M. de Madrazo, for $8000. His “ Parisina,” a capital 
example of the painter, was bought by Boussod, Valadon & Co. 
for $1000, and will also, probably, return to Paris. The few 
drawings in monochrome, among them excellent examples of 
Fortuny, Kraus and Vierge, may almost be said to have gone 
begging; and but few of the remarkably fine collection of small 
bronzes brought very good prices. 





M. de Ponvel to Visit America 

A COMING EVENT of much interest in art circles is the visit to 
this country of M. Maurice Boutet de Monvel, the French painter 
and illustrator, who is to sail from Havre to-day with the purpase 
of making an exhibit of certain of his artistic works, including 
the original water-colors of his much-admired Jeanne d’Are 
series. The artist is not likely to find himselt a stranger in 
America, for his illustrated books for children are already favor- 
ites in many a family where French is read. Of these the 
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« Chansons de France.” and the «* Vielles Chansons ” are perhaps 
the best known, The quaint, characteristic, usually humorous, 
and altogether charming decorative illustrations, in color, which 
_ aecompany these music books have made the study of French at- 
tractive to many an American child. The purity of their senti- 
ment and the cleverness of their drawing prepared the art world 
for the deeper notes which the artist struck in his drawings for 
#* Xavier” (a beautiful story of love and tragedy in a French 
village) and for the Jeanne d’Arc volume, written-as well as 
illustrated by M. de Monvel. . It is now announced that several 
of the chief scenes in the life of the Maid are to be reproduced 
the painter in much enlarged: form for the decoration of the 
Church of Domremy. They would make a beautiful series for 
the walls of a large hall in a country-house. 

M. de Monvel’s exhibit in New York will be in the hands of 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co., and it is likely to. accompany 
the artist to other cities. He is already expected in Chicago to 
paint some portraits, presumably of children; and heis not likely 
to have time,hang heavy on his hands while in the east, where 
the quality of his work is well known. In June, 1894, the painter 
was introduced to American readers by an article in Zhe Cen- 
tury, from the pen of his friend Mr. Will H. Low. Another 
paper on M. de Monvel, in McClure's for January, includes 
among its illustrations a portrait of the young daughter of Mme. 
Réjane, which'gives a good idea of the artist’s later style. He 
has received many honors in his own country; the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honor is one of them; and, apart from his profes- 
sion, he is said to be a gentleman of engaging qualities. 





Art Notes 

A pDIsPLay of the expensively illustrated works recently ac- 

quired by the Mercantile Library was begun in the Reading Room 
on Monday. Among the. handsome volumes shown was Mr. 
Hopkinson Smith’s «« Venice of To-day,” with its hundreds of 
brilliant coloritypes and black and white reproductions of 
sketches by the artist-author. “The Army and Navy of the 
United States,” a copy of the limited edition printed on Japanese 
paper, is richly illustrated after clever Grawings by Mr. W. S. 
Allen. ‘The Music of the Modern World,” by Mr. Anton Seidl, 
contains many portraits of musical celebrities. The Chicago 
World's Fair is illustrated in three large volumes in which all 
the resources of photogravure, etching and lithography have 
been called upon to furnish the illustrations, many of them in 
color. Of European works the « Denkmaeler des Deutscher 
Renaissance,” and ‘‘ La Normandie Monumentale et Pittoresque,” 
both architectural works richly illustrated with photogravures, are 
the most important. The catalogue «de luxe” of the Stewart 
collection, and Mr. Gibson’s “« People of Dickens” are the most 
recent additions. 
__ —Mr. Elliott Daingerfield’s «The Child of Mary,” at Klack- 
ner's gallery, may be said to be the most ambitious piece of 
work yet attempted by the painter. The figures of the Virgin 
enthroned, and of the child Christ are of the size of life. The 
artist has evidently been inspired by the great Italian masters of 
religious art, and it must be acknowledged that he follows not 
unworthily in their footsteps. 

—A collection of portraits by M. Chartran, and one of min- 
jatures on ivory by Mr. W. J. Baer, may be seen at the Knoedler 
galleries. Most of the latter are portraits, but a few ideal compo- 
sitions are even more charming than they. 
Golden Hour,” “Spring” and « Summer” are, on their small 
‘scale, decorative in .a high degree, and have many of those ser- 
jous qualities of color and drawing which, as a rule, we hardly 
expect to find in miniatures. 

—Baroness Helga von Cramm is a brilliant sketcher of land- 
scape in water-colors. She has at present at Wunderlich’s gal- 
lery a number of clever drawings of English, Italian and German 
scenery, of which perhaps the most successful are “The 
Cypresses of the Villa Borghese ” and « Beachy Head.” 

—The determination just arrived at by the members of the 
National Academy of Design to open their exhibitions free to the 
public on Sundays, in the future, may mark a turning-point in 
the policy and the fortunes of that institution. It is due to the 
your members, who thus show-that they are in control; but 
men will have no reason to complain, for it may safely 
icted that the non-paying public will admire. their works 
\“Phe new rule will go into effect at the beginning of the 
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Notes 


MEssrs; D. APPLETON & CO.’s February. announcements in. 
clude « A Voyage of Consolation,” by Mrs. E. €. Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan) ; ‘« Eastern Jourti¢ys,” some notes of travel in 
Russia, in the Caucasus, and to Jerusalem, by the late Charles A, 
Dana ; “ The Broom of the War God,” a story of the recent war 
between the Greeks and Turks, by Henry Noel Brailsford ; 
« Bimetallism,” by Major Leonard Darwin ; “Astronomy,” by, 
Agnes M. Clerke, A. Fowler and J. Ellard Gore, a new volume 
in the Concise Knowledge Library ; “ Points in Minor Tactics,” 
by Capt. Charles A. Smylie ; “A Prince of Mischance,” by T. 
Gallon; «A Passionate Pilgrim,” by Percy White; a new edi- 
tion of “ Evolution and Effort,” by Edmond Kelly, with an up-to- 
date preface treating of recent political events in New York ; 
and a new edition of «« The Story of Electricity,” by John Munro, 
with a chapter on “ Wireless: Telegraphy.” 





Gen. Lew Wallace has announced that at his death his study 
will become the property of the city of Crawfordsville, Ind., for a 
public library. The edifice has just been completed in his beech 
grove at a cost of $40,000, and is to be surrounded by an artifi- 
cial lake, ; 

Messrs. G, P. Putnam’s Sons will publish the authorized Ameri- 
can edition of « Le Soutien de Famille,” the last story, completed 
shortly before his death, of Alphonse Daudet. The book will be 
issued simultaneously in Paris, London and New York. The 
American version will probably be entitled «« The Wage-Earner.” 





In the February Cosmofolis, Mr. I. Zangwill appears with a 
study of Spinoza, entitled ‘The Maker of Lenses.” A rather 
curious symptom of national diffidence will be seen in the fact that 
the inevitable Daudet articles do not include one by a French- 
man. Mr. Edmund Gosse treats the subject for England, and 
Herr Friedrich Spielhagen for Germany. 





The letters by Turguéneff which have been appearing in Cos- 
mopolis will be issued in book-form under the title of « Turgué- 
neff and his French Circle.” They have been translated by 
Miss Ethel M. Arnold, aniece of Mr. Matthew Arnold, and sister 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 





Among other interesting books published by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. to-day, is the second series of Victor Hugo's letters, 
including letters in exile to Ledru-Rollin, Mazzini, Garibaldi and 
Lamartine, with many of curious autobiographical and literary 
interest. The arrangement is generally chronological, except in 
cases where there is an interesting set of letters to one person,— 
these are kept together. : 





At the sale of Burns’s works, in Edinburgh, a few days ago, 
a copy of the first Kilmarnock edition, in the original paper covers, 
uncut, brought 572/. (about $2860). 


Fudge, Leslie's Weekly and Demorest's Family Magazine 
have been consolidated, and will hereafter be published by a new 
corporation known as the Arkell Publishing Co., W. J. Arkell, 
President. There is to be a London edition of ¥udge, of which 
Mr. Victor Gillam will be the manager. 

The Doubleday & McClure Co. will publish a useful handbook 
called «« How to Study Shakespeare,” by W. H. Fleming, with an 
introduction by Dr. W. J. Rolfe. 

The family of the late Mr. Henry George are preparing in 
connection with Doubleday & McClure Co. a Memorial Edition 


of his works, limited to 1000 copies, which his friends believe 


will form the most suitable monument to his memory that could 
be devised. Special efforts are being made to have the books 
admirable as specimens of the bookmaker’s skill. The press- 
work is to be that of DeVinne, there will be new photogravure 
portraits, and a full biography written by Henry George, Jr. 


Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. have issued “ Shrewsbury,” 
a romance of the time of William and Mary, by Stanley J. Wey- 
man, with illustrations by Claude A. Shepperson. 


Messrs. Putnam will soon begin the publication of a new series 
of scientific books, edited by Prof. J. McKeen Cattell @f Colum- 
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bia, with the coéperation of Mr. Frank E. Beddard, F. R. S. 
‘the volumes. announced are “ The Stars,” by Prof. Simon 
Newcomb; “The Earth as a Planet,” by Prof. C. A. Young of 
Princeton’; ‘The Measurement of the Earth,” by President T. 
C. Mendenhall, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, and « Earth 
Structure,” by Prof. James Geikie, F.R.S.  - 

Mr. W. J. Henderson, the musical critic of Zhe Times, has 
just published through Messrs. Scribner a volume called « What 
is Good Music?” These « Suggestions to Persons Desiring to 
Cultivate a Taste in Musical Art” are addressed to a popular 
audience and are illustrated with anecdote and citation. 





- Bret Harte has written for 7he Youth's Companion an auto- 
biographical sketch entitled «« How I Went to the Mines.” 





The American Library Association will hold its twentieth an- 
nual conference at Lakewood-on-Chautauqua in July. This 
association, now twenty-one years old, is officially recognized as 
one of the great educational forces of our country. The con- 
ference has been fixed for July 4, and the post-conference will 
eka through the following week. Further information may 
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be obtained from Mary Emogene Hazeltine, chairman local com- 
mittee, James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, New York. 

Of M. Zola’s ‘‘ Paris,” which the Macmillan Co. will publish, 
Mr. Harold Federic says in his letter to the Zimes :—*« It is not 
surprising to learn that his book, ‘ Paris,’ which was to have been 
published next week; is to be held over indefinitely. For months 
past Le Fournal has been running a daily instalment of it in 
small type on an inner page, while having flaring ‘leaders’ on 
the front page savagely denouncing the author.” 





The Macmillan Co. will publish Sir Gavan Duffy's Autobiog- 
raphy, of which mention has already been made in this column. 
It is full of anecdotes of men of letters and affairs of a past gen- 
eration. 





Messrs. Scribner will publish a new edition of ‘The Real 
Japan,” by Mr. Henry Norman, which has been for several 
months out of print. The figures of Japanese naval and military 
development and finance will be brought up to date, and an ad- 
ditional chapter will discuss the general position and prospects ot 
Japan. A newedition, in a cheap popular form, of Mr. Norman's 
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« The Far East,” with a fresh chapter upon the present situation 
and the question of the partition of China will also be issued. 
Two large editions have-been sold at a high price. 

The last unpublished work of Robert Louis Stevenson, “a 
charming bit of English literature, full of personal touches,” soon 
to be published in The Outlook, a new three-penny review in 
London, will, it is said, be quite a revelation to some Stevenson 
worshippers. Mr. W. E. Henley has probably furnished The 
Outlook with the manuscript, as he has an intimate connection 
with the new paper. 

Mr. E. S. Williamson of Toronto, Ont., proposes to issue a 
*« Handbook of Dickensiana,” if he can secure a sufficient num- 
ber of subscriptions in advance to pay expenses. This brochure 
will include portraits and other half-tone and line illustrations, a 
series of pictures of the homes of Dickens, with notes, and other 
information, gathered from various sources. The price will not 
exceed 75 cents per copy. 

That indefatigable educator and publisher, Prof. R. D. de la 
Cortina, has signalized the coming of the new year by issuing a 
fifth edition, thoroughly revised, considerably enlarged and ap- 
preciably improved, of his well-known text-book, « Verbos Es- 
pofioles.” This « dictionary of Castilian conjugations” contains 
all the Castilian verbs, conjugated in full, with the proper prep- 
ositions appended; English equivalents are given, and the cor- 
rect pronunciation indicated. A useful book is made doubly 

. useful by a good index, and this is not lacking in the present 
case. Prof. Cortina’s book, though issued in New York, is copy- 
righted in Spain and the various Spanish-American repubiics. 
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